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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 

To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 

heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 

varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OW that the autumn is beginning the usual seasonal 
increase in Egyptian political activity is beginning 
too. As a consequence General Neguib is having 

to face all his main problems at once—the non- 

co-operation of the Wafd, the future of the Sudan and 
relations with Great Britain. He has already shown him- 
self to be a determined and honest man. To get safely 
through the next few months he has to prove himself a 
great statesman. Events are certainly not conspiring to make 
his task easy for him. The resistance of the Wafd to all sugges- 
tions that it should drop its old leader, Mustapha Nahas, 
amounts to a challenge to the present Government to suppress 
the largest and most powerful Egyptian political party. Even 
that may not be beyond the range of General Neguib’s power, 
but it is very difficult to execute such a movement without taking 
over some of the chauvinism and anti-British feeling which are 
an important part of the Wafd’s political stock-in-trade. If 
General Neguib can keep clear of such cheap but tempting 
wares he will earn even more respect throughout the Western 
world, and thus be in a stronger position to determine the ulti- 
mate defensive arrangements in the Canal Zone. If, on the other 
hand, the bellicose speech which he made at Tanta on Monday 
is one which he intends to repeat and to try to put into practice, 
then he will lose the respect of all except the mob. In the case 
of the Sudan there is less temptation to extreme measures. 
General Neguib knows as well as any Egyptian, and better than 
most, that the Sudanese leaders are unlikely to be bullied or 
stampeded into closer association with Egypt or driven into 
unfriendly relations with Britain and the other Western Powers. 
The present object of Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, who 
is now in London, is, on the contrary, to secure greater freedom 
of action for the Sudan by ensuring that the elections there will 
be held as soon as possible. It is hardly likely that the Egyptian 
Government will try to thwart that aim. But in this, as in all the 
other questions now facing him, General Neguib is called upon 


to exercise great political skill. 


Dr. Moussadek Waits 


The basic assumption of the British Government in the 
Persian oil dispute seems to be that deadlocks exist only to be 
broken, for Dr. Moussadek’s latest and most outrageous 
demands have not been officially rejected and hope therefore 
officially survives. Rejection may quite easily occur by default, 
since the Persian Government only allowed ten days for a reply 
and there is no assurance that the British Government will act 


before that period runs out on October Sth. Nor is the Anglo- 
American Oil Company likely to fall over itself to pay the 
£49 million which Dr. Moussadek demands as one of the 
essential preliminaries to further negotiation. But that will 
obviously not close the matter, since Dr. Moussadek also has 
interest in breaking the deadlock—provided he can get suffici- 
ently attractive terms. The bargaining must go on, if only 
because neither side can afford to let it drop altogether. The 
outlook, however, is black. In the nature of the case Persia is 
unlikely to yield an inch. Dr. Moussadek is obviously ready 
to wait a long time for an acceptable bid by the outside world 
for the prize of Persian oil. It is even possible that he would 
give up the idea of exporting oil at all rather than make a single 
important concession. And behind him stands the even more 
determined Ayatullah Kashani, secure in his prestige among the 
faithful and in his political position at the head of the Majlis, 
ready to condemn any lapse. In the circumstances the idea 
that the A.I.0.C. will ever secure any compensation whatever 
for the loss of future profits which would have accrued to it if 
the 1933 agreement had been allowed to run for its full 60 
years does not seem to have much realism in it. But if it is 
dropped, then Dr. Moussadek should also drop his nonsensical 
claim for the immediate payment of compensation to Persia. 
Any claim that Persia may have must obviously be set against 
the much larger claims of the oil company for the loss of its 
vast property. Quite apart from justice and equity, there is 
the simple fact- that any payment to Persia would be 
money thrown away unless it was accompanied by some 
guarantee of the resumption of the flow of oil. 


. 


Prisoners in Korea 


The Korean truce talks stand adjourned until October 6th 
while the Communist delegates consider fresh United 
Nations proposals designed to break the crucial deadlock 
over prisoners of war. These proposals were put forward 
last week, and the initial reactions of the Communists, who 
described them as containing nothing new, were not encourag- 
ing. In point of fact the proposals not only offer a practical 
solution to the problem of sorting out the prisoners who do 
want to go home from those who do not, but they also give 


‘tthe Communists fairly wide latitude in their choice of the 


methods by which the whole process would be supervised. 
The idea is that all prisoners should be brought into a 
demilitarised zone, checked and given, in the presence of 
impartial supervisors, the choice (in a word) of moving south 
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or moving north. It would be difficult to devise a system 
easier to work or less open to abuse by either side. The 
trouble is that any transfer of prisoners, if fairly carried out, 
is bound to inflict serious damage on Communist prestige. 
The figures so far published show that nearly three-quarters 
of the 20,000 Chinese prisoners, and nearly half of the 92,000 
North Koreans, are determined to resist repatriation. Never 
before in the history of war has an army indicated so 
unmistakably its distaste for the cause, and its fear of the 
leaders, in whose name it fought; and the ultimate prospects 
of a truce would seem to depend largely on the other side’s 
willingness, of which there are as yet no signs, to accept the 
humiliation in which any properly carried out exchange of 
prisoners must involve it. 


U.S. Election Gets Hotter 


The United States presidential election is at last entering 
the stage of heavy fighting, and the chances of a genuine 
intellectual debate between now and November are getting 
smaller. The Nixon case has been succeeded by an orgy 
of financial exhibitionism on the part of the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. President Truman, who is cer- 
tainly not handicapped by an air of undue culture or sophisti- 
cation, has replied to the Republican campaign of emotional 
crudity by appealing to the American voter’s “ better instincts.” 
But even if this appeal is well received the fact will still remain 
that Mr. Stevenson, and not Mr. Truman, is the Democratic 
candidate; and Mr. Stevenson’s main appeal is an appeal to 
neither the emotions nor the instincts but to the intellect. It 
still remains to be seen whether he can continue to rely on that 
now that the punches are acquiring more sting and the foul 
blows are becoming more frequent. Mr. Stevenson, it is 
true, did not associate himself in any way with the charges 
of corruption levelled at Mr. Nixon. But he can hardly dis- 
sociate himself from the charges of undue indulgence to the 
Russians in 1945 which Mr. Truman has now brought against 
General Eisenhower. And it is only from this side of the 
Atlantic that it is possible to see clearly the large element 
of sheer nonsense in all these arguments. For after all how 
many public men in 1945, except possibly Mr. Churchill, 
avoided the error of giving Russia the benefit of the doubt ? 
If the election really is to be decided in terms of unhelpful 
personalities, it will be a bad blow to those outside observers 
who have hitherto been buoyed up by their belief, that, how- 
ever much nonsense Americans may talk, they usually come to 
a sensible decision in the end. 


Europe and Strasbourg 


It cannot be claimed that the Council of Europe comes out 
of its-latest session stronger than it went in. Despite the final 
decision that the six countries of “ Little Europe ” should be 
kept in close touch with the Council, there is not the slightest 
sign that the initiative has passed to anyone outside those six 
countries. The various sweeping resolutions passed by the 
Assembly—for a European supreme court, for reciprocal tariff 
preference between Europe and the overseas territories associ- 
ated with European countries, for a European transport 
authority and so on—have an unsubstantial air when they are 
compared with the more limited schemes of the Coal and Steel 
and Defence Communities. Strasbourg, unfortunately, still 
looks rather like a talking-shop. But the Eden plan for keep- 
ing the communities of Little Europe within the framework of 
the Council of Europe is still capable of effecting a real liaison. 
In any case it is still rather early for anyone in the 
six countries which at the moment dre working so hard for 
European unity to assume airs of superiority. Those repre- 
sentatives, mostly German and Italian, who have tended to argue 
that Little Europe does not want or need to be associated with 
the other nine members of the Council, have found themselves 
without much support. And M. Reynaud, who chose to refer 
to Britain’s “ sudden affection for Europe,” got a sharp answer 
from Mr. Anthony Nutting who pointed out that Britain’s 
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affection for Europe was neither sudden nor backed with words 
alone. It is still worth pointing out that the strongest and most 
highly developed of all the organisations concerned with Euro- 
pean unity is still the defence organisation of N.A.T.O. to which 
Britain contributes more than any other European country. 


Television and Youth 


Ice-cream and chocolate are commodities attractive to the 
young, and manufacturers supply them in abundance. Tele- 
vision is another commodity attractive to the young, and its 
manufacturers supply it as abundantly as their resources allow. 
So long as programme policy is dictated largely by the demands 
of the majority of viewers, in so far as these demands are given 
true expression through the B.B.C.’s audience research depart- 
ment, it is just to consider the product as a commodity like 
ice-cream and chocolate. But the average parent does not 
make his child so free of the ice-cream and sweet-shops as he 
does of his television set. The Birmingham University survey 
conducted in Coventry estimates that a quarter of the adoles- 
cents in that city between the ages of fifteen and eighteen are 
viewers. Only 19 per cent. of the boys questioned and 19.5 
of the girls admitted that their continuous viewing interfered 
with their studies, but this, like a few other things in the survey, 
may be taken with a large grain of salt. It needs no survey 
to make it clear that unselective consumption of indifferent 
entertainment must inevitably mean the crowding-out of 
homework and othe? activities which demand a response more 
lively than passive acquiescence before a television screen. 
The Coventry tutorial class in psychology, which carried out the 
survey, thinks that television is altogether too attractive, and 
puts forward the high-minded but distinctly odd suggestion that 
it should be made less so by raising the programme to a higher 
intellectual and imaginative level. “What is needed to make 
television less of a tie and to invite discriminating viewing is 
the raising of the level of programmes to a height half-way 
between the Home Service and the Third Programme of the 
sound broadcast.” This is certainly well-meaning; and there is 
indeed no reason why the B.B.C. should feel obliged to pander 
to the lowest admissible tastes; but so long as there is only one 
programme, the demands of the majority will prevail. One can 
imagine the uproar that would be caused by the B.B.C.’s 
attempt to do as the survey suggests. 


The Clergy’s Wage 


The Bishop of Oxford’s solution for the eternal problem 
of the inadequacy of incumbents’ stipends means that in 
his extensive diocese more clergy will be overworked, fewer 
underpaid and more parishes under-served. To say that involves 
no kind of. criticism. Dr. Kirk may have come as near 
to solving the insoluble as anyone can. There is much to be 
said for uniting small and reasonably contiguous parishes under 
one incumbent. But it is an essential condition that they be 
reasonably contiguous. There is no part of a clergyman’s 
duties that is more essential, or more rewarding, than visiting 
his parishioners and getting to know them in their homes, 
and being available in his vicarage when they want to consult 
him about anything. There are often complaints that this 
duty is inadequately discharged even when only one parish is 
involved; the situation is hardly likely to be improved where 
there are two. Moreover the Bishop’s plan, in many respects 
a very sensible plan, is to leave unfilled many vacancies— 
usually about 100 a year in the whole diocese—as they arise. 
But by no means every parish where a vacancy occurs 
will be suitable for amalgamation with a neighbour. It may 
be too isolated, or it may be too important, or the neighbouring 
incumbent may already have his hands more than full. The 
answer, no doubt, is that such measures will only be taken 
where such objections as these do not exist. And since it 
would appear that the purpose, and a most laudable one, is 
to ensure every incumbent a minimum income of £600 a year, 
rent free, by pooling stipends where parishes are amalgamated, 
the more rapidly the process can be carried out the better. 
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MISCHIEF AT 


HE extent of the damage one day at Morecambe has 

done to the Labour Party will not be fully demonstrated 

for some time to come. The magnitude of the Bevanite 
success must not be exaggerated, though to secure six seats, 
against a previous four, out of a possible seven would satisfy 
most political groups. The achievement, naturally, secures 
quite disproportionate publicity; the trade union section of 
the Labour Party, representing close on five million votes, 
can conduct its own elections to its twelve seats on the executive 
without fuss or any call on public attention. The constituency 
section has seven seats to fill; its delegates to the annual con- 
ference are appointed by local Labour Parties which, like trade 
union branches, tend to be dominated by a few ardent and 
extreme members. It is fair to recognise that, in the interests 
of the Labour Party itself. But for all that, a Party that deliber- 
ately preferred Mr. Bevan, Mrs. Castle, Mr. Harold Wilson, 
Mr. Driberg, Mr. Mikardo and Mr. Crossman to Mr. Morri- 
son, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Noel-Baker, 
Mr. Robens, would stand self-condemned before the world; 
a great many people who voted Labour at the last election 
would see that plainly enough, and act accordingly next 
time. Labour’s share of the floating vote will almost certainly 
be smaller. It is possible for many persons outside the 
Labour Party to hold that Labour fully deserved its success 
in 1945 and its survival in 1950. But Labour in that context 
is something very different from Bevanism, and anyone who 
supports the former must ex hypothesi oppose the latter, even 
though Mr. Bevan was for five years a member of a Labour 
Cabinet. The split now stands glaringly revealed. The fiction 
that underneath certain superficial and salutary differences 
of opinion fundamental harmony and unity of purpose prevails 
will not survive the perverse decision to make Mr. Morrison 
the eighth choice for seven places and Mr. Crossman the 
seventh. 

If any comment on the harmony claim is needed the 
demonstrations at the Conference on Wednesday, when Mr. 
Crossman was loudly booed by one section and Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, who was denouncing the Bevanite organ, by another 
are sufficiently convincing. A study of three key speeches 
makes the conclusion more convincing still. The contrast 
between Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s on Tuesday and those of Mr. 
Earnshaw before it and Mr. Morrison after it is 
instructive. Mr. Bevan presses for what he calls the rehabili- 
tation of the social services. Where is the money to come 
from ? The most serious charge against Mr. Bevan when he 
was Minister of Health was that he was determined to expand 
his services no matter what the cost; in that he ran foul of the 
Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gaitskell, no less 
than he would have of a Tory Chancellor. Mr. Earnshaw, 
in an address marked by an encouraging realism, had 
declared soundly that “ however much they needed to expand 
welfare services there could be no great expansion unless 
enough was earned to pay for it.” There is no question which 
is the immediately popular doctrine, but Labour voters will 
have time to think twice about it. 

From Mr. Bevan the conference had, too, the usual hit at 
the United States, “hag-ridden by two fears: the fear of 
war and fear of unemployment—or fear of peace.” (This line 
is Mr. Crossman’s speciality, and it is surprising that his leader 
should think he needed any support.) On that Mr. Morrison 
on Tuesday was as sound as he was, on this occasion, on 
nearly everything. It made him tired, he affirmed, when the 
Labour movement, which believed in international co-operation, 
picked out particular countries for dislike, antagonism 
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and friction, and he recalled pertinently and forcibly the help, 
financial and other, the United States had freely extended to 
this country since 1945. Where, it may well be asked, should 
we have been without it? To put it briefly, Mr. Bevan 
never rose much above the level of a demagogue, Mr. 
Morrison never fell below the level of a statesman. The late 
Foreign Secretary has his good days and his bad days. Tuesday 
was unquestionably one of his best. He declared, of course, 
for a Socialist programme. But he substituted realism for 
hot air. A committee presided over by one of the Bevanite 
group, Mr. Harold Wilson, had talked of an annual capital 
investment of ten billion dollars for the benefit of the 
under-developed areas. Unless by dollars the committee meant 
dollars contributed by the United States (conciliated by the 
adjectives favoured by Mr. Bevan and Mr. Crossman) the sug- 
gestion is obviously what Mr. Morrison calls it—a pipe-dream; 
but the allocation of other people’s money is always an attrac- 
tive recreation. Nationalisation ? More and more, says Mr. 
Bevan. There is no way to Socialism except through what he 
calls, rather strangely, “ the old, hard agony of public owner- 
ship.” Very well. But how necessary is Mr. Morrison’s 
warning that it is no use suggesting that Britain’s financial 
problems can be automatically solved by the simple transfer- 
ence of industries from private to public ownership. What 
matters is that the industries should be efficient. On Tuesday 
the new executive was instructed to compile a further list of 
industriés that would be the better for being nationalised. Mr. 
Bevan and his five intellectuals will fortunately not form a 
quarter of the body commissioned to take this task in hand. 

The initial emotions which the constituency vote has 
stimulated will no doubt become less turbid. The quintette 
ranged behind Mr. Bevan are not individually very impressive; 
Mr. Wilson is the only one to have been considered of calibre for 
office in a Labour Government. The harder heads in the constitu- 
encies and in the trade union movement are quite capable of 
taking their measure. Resentment at the summary dismissal 
of Mr. Morrison, the architect of victory in 1945 and by far 
the ablest and shrewdest election organiser in the party, will 
grow. If Mr. Bevan feels his section to be now entitled to 
places on the Parliamentary Labour Party Committee, as he 
very reasonably may, any attempt to paper over the cracks 
will have to be deferred. They are more likely to yawn wider. 
Meanwhile where in all this does Mr. Attlee stand? It will 
not do to doodle and nothing more. It was natural that, 
moving a resolution on Tuesday after the declaration of the 
constituency parties poll, he should avoid saying anything that 
would exacerbate feeling, but not quite natural that he should 
remain completely silent about the defeat of his immediate 
Parliamentary colleague, to whom he personally and the Party 
have owed so much. Now, if ever, is the time for leadership. 
Mr. Attlee will always be respected. His handling of the 
difficult situation which confronts him will indicate how far 
to respect is to be added admiration. 

But the situation has larger aspects. Mr. Bevan gives every 
indication of being primarily concerned with the party, and his 
particular section of it. Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Earnshaw, who has given evidence of capacity to play a part 
in the political as well as the industrial field, are thinking 
primarily of the nation. The nation on its part, that is to 
say electors who are habitually Conservative or habitually 
Liberal, and still more the marginal voter, need to do some 
thinking about the position of the Labour Party. The vast 
majority of them would rightly view with deep apprehension 
the return of a party in which Mr. Bevan and his group 
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predominated. Liberals, in particular, will have some difficult 
decisions to make. Will they serve the country’s interests 
better, in a constituency where an avowed Bevanite is standing, 
by running a candidate of their own to split the moderate vote, 
or by supporting the Conservative candidate, if he holds 
reasonably progressive views? It seems likely that many 
Liberals will, in fact, take the latter course, though as a policy 
it would no doubt be repudiated by Liberal leaders. A situation 
could easily arise in which understandings between Conserva- 
tives and Liberals (as at Huddersfield West in 1951) would 
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become more numerous; and that might be no bad thing. But 
it is too soon to read the omens, too soon, certainly, to assume 
that Mr. Bevan has advanced himself substantially on the road 
to Downing Street. The reverse may as easily be the case. 
The Labour Party has had a shock. Shocks sometimes have 
salutary effects. The principal immediate business of the 
House of Commons is the Government’s plans for the 
denationalisation of road transport and iron and steel. Hostility 
to these will necessarily pull the whole Labour Party together. 
That may undo some of the Morecambe mischief. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


lent advertisement of a woman’s paper I read: “At Last! 

Royal Governess ‘Crawfie’ tells the full, intimate, authen- 
tic story.” A little further: “* Princess Margaret’s strange world 
of make-believe.” “ Crawfie, Crawfie, I’m so lonely.” We are 
told, as we were told before, about a similar publication, that 
“ only Crawfie could have written it.” I will say again, what I 
said then, “ Only Crawfie would.” Mr. Churchill once said he 
was trying to resist the profit-motive; there are times when it is 
worth resisting. But let me add this. If 1 am assured that 
what on the face of it is a series of articles based on knowledge 
acquired while in a confidential position has received the full 
authorisation and approval of Princess Margaret, and that the 
author has declined to accept any payment for them, I shall 
be ready to think differently from what I think now. 

* * . « 


. ¥ “ Crawfie ” is at work again. In what I find a most repel- 


The Times has its own way with its own affairs—on the 
whole a very good way. The.announcement on Wednesday: 
“Mr. W. F. Casey retired last night from the Editorship of The 
Times. Sir William Haley takes up the Editorship today,” was 
so inconspicuous as almost to escape notice altogether. It is 
safe to say that in Sir William Haley The Times acquires an 
excellent editor. It is even safer to say that in Mr. Casey it loses 
one. Casey became editor unexpectedly, on Barrington Ward’s 
untimely death, but he has been nothing of the nature of a 
stop-gap. His age made it certain that he would not be editor 
for very long, and ill-health unfortunately made that still more 
certain. But he has been an editor of the first order, however 
little the public might have realised that, for The Times mechan- 
ism works behind an iron curtain—experienced, shrewd, 
cultured, always courteous and considerate to his staff. He 
inherited a great tradition, and bequeaths it untarnished. 

+ * . * 


Being elsewhere than here last week, I did not see the 
interesting letters from Lord Asquith and others on Mr. 
Asquith’s literary posers till they appeared in the paper. 
They move me to two observations, one particular and one 
general—the latter first. Any writer of a column like this is 
almost bound to be guilty of fairly frequent minor errors, for 
the simple reason that he has neither time nor opportunity to 
verify all his references. Sometimes that matters little. It will 
not seriously affect his eternal welfare (at any rate I hope not) 
if he says Rob Roy was published in 1818 instead of on 
December 31st, 1817; but it would be quite another matter to 
ascribe a character in Redgauntlet to Guy Mannering. Where 
anything important cannot be verified the projected paragraph 
must be abandoned. If it is something obviously immaterial 
memory may be chanced. Now to the particular. Having quoted 
Mr. Asquith’s questions—on why Hamlet did not succeed to 
the throne of Denmark, and what Darcy’s Christian name, in 
Pride and Prejudice, was—I was asked for the answers. I 
searched Pride and Prejudice to be sure about the Christian 
name, Fitzwilliam, but rashly omitted to re-read the whole 
work before stating that the name only occurred once. Then 
as to Hamlet. I said that “according to my recollection ” 
there was an old Danish custom that a surviving brother 
succeeded. But that had to be verified if possible. I thought 
the question and answer might be in one of those engrossing 
volumes Letters from Lord Oxford to a Friend, but there was 


no trace of it in the index. I thought it might be in one of 
J. A. Spender’s many references to Mr. Asquith; but I found 
nothing there. I searched two encyclopaedias and The States- 
man's Year Book for information on the early constitution of 
Denmark—in vain. Lord Asquith says that the matter (the 
Hamlet matter) is discussed in one of the chapters (“ A Personal 
Chapter ”) which he contributed to the official biography of his 
father. But, with great respect, it is not. All I can find there 
is “ Many readers of Hamiet know, or think they know, why 
on the death of the old king the crown did not automatically 
devolve on the Prince.” That is hardly “ discussion,” and it 
doesn’t carry us much further. 
+. * * * 

Do you know Brewer—that invaluable work of reference, 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable? Cassells have 
done a public service in producing a new and revised 
edition—a new brew, in fact. My immediate impulse was to 
test the newcomer, quite at random. “Tycoon,” for example. 
I never really knew what tycoon meant. I know now. “A 
title of the Shogun (q.v.); applied in the U.S.A. to an industrial 
magnate.” Very well. Next—Kosciuszko. No; a blank. I 
discovered why. Brewer does not claim to be a biographical 
dictionary. You will find quite a bit about Nelson’s Column, 
but nothing about Nelson (except that he stands on it); a nice 
explanation of the term, “ What the dickens ?” but nothing 
about Dickens; such columns of phrases in which “ dog” has 
his day—dog-latin, dogs’-eared, dog-goned, etc.—that by the 
time I had got through the lot I was, as the last of them has 
it, dog-tired, and very much more than ready for the next 
entry, “dogaressa—the wife of a doge.” And when you 
find a cross-word clue “A village in Anglesey,” and at once 
say Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwllllandyssiliogo- 
gogoch, do you realise that it means “ The church of St. Mary 
in a hollow of white hazel near to the rapid whirlpool and to 
St. Tisilio church, near to a red cave?” This is knowledge. 

* * * « 

Lord Astor was an exceptional man, far more exceptional 
than those who only knew of him at a distance—as an M.P., 
as a millionaire, as a racing man (who, I believe, never betted) 
as the owner of Cliveden (with its non-existent “ set”), as a 
host at St. James’s Square, as war-time Lord Mayor of Ply- 
mouth—rarely realised. As a result he never fully received the 
recognition that was his due. He was the last man in the 
world to care about that, and perfectly content to see the lime- 
light focussed on his more spectacular wife, whom he would 
survey with amusement and affection from the other end of 
the table. Never was a man more unaffected, more generous 
not only with his wealth but in his mind, more discerning and 
constructive in his stewardship of great possessions. It would 
be hard to say where he has left his most enduring mark: 
perhaps on Plymouth, whose M.P. he became in 1910, Lady 
Astor succeeding to the seat when he passed reluctantly to the 
Lords on the death of his father, and holding it, undefeated to 
the end, for twenty-five years; perhaps on the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, which owed incalculably much to his 
chairmanship from 1935 to 1949. About his charm there was 
nothing superficial. It was the transparent envelope, so to 
speak, of a warm-hearted, liberal, public-spirited, genuinely 
humble, spirit of high integrity. JANUS. 
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Socialists After 
Schumacher 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


VER since Dr. Schumacher’s sudden death there have 
been all kinds of conjectures in German political circles 
about the future course of the Social Democratic Party 

of Germany, generally known as the §.P.D. These specula- 
tions were concerned almost exclusively with the foreign 
policy of the party, and had little if anything to do with 
domestic policy. This is not surprising. The S.P.D.’s 
domestic policy after 1945 was more or less what was to be 
expected of a Socialist party representing the interests of the 
workers within the democratic concept. There was both an 
eighty years’ tradition and recent bitter experience behind 
this policy. The German Socialists have become less orthodox. 
It was Dr. Schumacher who said that everybody was welcome 
to the party, whether his social democratic beliefs were based 
on Marx or on the Sermon on the Mount. In formulating the 
economic and social doctrines of the party, including such 
new features as the “ Mitbestimmungsrecht,” meaning joint 
control of the industry by workers and management, Dr. 
Schumacher was a great Socialist leader, no more, no less. 

But his foreign policy was of a different order. It was a 
policy entirely of his own making and imposed on his party 
by sheer will-power—a highly personal policy, a personal 
fight and struggle. Dr. Schumacher’s bitter opposition to 
everything Dr. Adenauer said or did became almost an 
obsession. The tragic frustration of the invalid came into it, 
and the disappointment of the man who had himself hoped 
to become the first Chancellor of the Federal Republic. In 
the field of foreign policy Dr. Schumacher was creating, rather 
than leading, the opposition to Dr. Adenauer’s Government. 
This was all the more paradoxical as the Socialist tradition was 
very much in line with internationalism, whereas the parties 
of the Right, led by Dr. Adenauer, might have been expected 
to advocate a policy of nationalism. Now it was the other 
way round. When Dr. Schumacher branded Dr. Adenauer 
as “ Chancellor of the Allies.” when he said that whoever was 
in favour of the Bonn treaties ceased to be a German, this 
was almost the identical language used in the years of the 
Weimar Republic by a right-wing opposition against a left- 
wing Government. 

It would be wrong to say that Dr. Schumacher dictated this 
policy against the will of the majority of his party. He was so 
much the outstanding brain of the German Socialists, so much 
superior in cold reasoning and in flaming oratory to all others, 
that, when he was presiding at a party congress, even those 
who had come with the firm intention of opposing him either 
bowed to his leadership or stood alone as somewhat feeble 
dissenters. And then there was already before his death the 
Schumacher legend. There was the almost Prussian traditional 
discipline of the German Socialists. There was loyalty to the 
man who after years and years in a concentration camp had 
built up the party to new greatness, a man with one arm and 
one leg, truly a martyr. An exceptional man and a leader of 
men. It seemed so unfair to go against him. It simply 
was not done. 

Now the legend survives the man. It would be unwise 
to underestimate this legend. All those who had predicted a 
complete turn-about of the S.P.D.’s foreign policy within a 
comparatively short time will be disappointed. The 
Schumacher legend will be cultivated to the extreme. 
Schumacher’s heritage will rule the party for a considerable 
time. This may appear as a very irrational procedure for a 
seemingly very rational party. But at present there is no 
alternative on the political horizon, and the annual party 
congress, held last week at Dortmund, gave ample proof of 
this. When Erich Ollenhauer, almost unanimously elected 
successor to Dr. Schumacher, delivered his keynote address 
before the party congress, he was literally overshadowed by a 
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ten-foot high portrait of the dead leader. This was symbolia 
for the succession and for the entire congress. From the 
beginning to the end it was a demonstration of faithfulness 
to Dr. Schumacher. If it was disloyal to oppose him during 
his lifetime, it is now almost impious to contradict him after 
his death. 

The programme of action, adopted unanimously by the 
party congress in its section dealing with foreign policy, main- 
tains the party’s opposition to the Bonn treaties. It also 
opposes a Continental European community generally, on 
the ground that this “little Europe” is a wrong approach to 
a United Europe. Once again German reunification is pro- 
claimed as the chief goal of German foreign policy. As Dr. 
Schumacher said shortly before his death, “it is far more 
important to reunite Germany than to merge parts of 
Germany with parts of Europe.” Amending the original 
draft, the programme states that the party does not oppose a 
system of collective security generally, if it is based on equal 
rights and if it does not in any way hamper the reuniting of 
Germany. But this is a more or less neutral declaration. 
The existing or planned Western systems of collective security 
—N.A.T.O. and the E.D.C.—would both not satisfy the 
conditions of the S.P.D. 

This programme of action is meant to be the party’s plat- 
form during the election campaign and after the party’s victory 
in the elections. For so much was clear at Dortmund; the 
party expects to win the elections next summer. But present 
indications are not in favour of that. In 1949 the S.P.D. 
had 130 seats, and Dr. Adenauer’s C.D.U. had 140, out of 
a total of 402 in the Bundestag. It is almost certain that the 
C.D.U. will lose some ground in next year’s elections. It is 
very likely that the S.P.D. will emerge the strongest party. 
But a sober analysis shows that, even under Dr. Schumacher’s 
leadership, the S.P.D. would have fallen considerably short 
of a majority, and also of a majority in combination with those 
small parties which might be willing to enter into a coalition 
with the S.P.D. This is based on the assumption that the 
S.P.D. is not prepared to form a coalition with the C.D.U., 
still less with the parties to the right of the C.D.U. which 
are now partners of Dr. Adenauer’s Government. Since these 
parties will at least hold their own in the coming elections, 
and will probably be even somewhat stronger, the outlook 
for an §.P.D. victory has never been particularly bright. 
Already before Dr. Schumacher’s death the tide in favour of 
the S.P.D. was turning. 

But what is Dr. Schumacher’s party without Dr. 
Schumacher ? The inconsistency of his foreign policy was just 
tolerable as long as he was at the helm. He had the brilliance 
and the dynamic personality to let the inconsistent appear 
conclusive. He appealed to the masses with his tragic fate 
and with his words, which struck like lightning. Schumacher 
had the makings of a great political leader. Among his 
successors, for there is not simply One successor, no compar- 
able personality is to be found. They have been able 
functionaries of the party following the Schumacher lead. 
They will continue to be able functionaries administering the 
Schumacher heritage. But they cannot go on repeating 
indefinitely what Schumacher said. Not being Schumacher, 
they can still less in the ever-changing world of politics say 
and do what he would have said and done. Their policy is 
apt to beconfé rigid sooner or later. 

This rigidity is the greatest danger to the future of the S.P.D. 
The German people are European-minded. Recent events 
at Strasbourg have stirred their imagination. The idea of the 
United States of Europe has come much nearer reality with the 
setting up of the assembly of the Schuman Plan as the nucleus 
of a European Constituent "Assembly. This appeals to many 
Germans, particularly to the younger generation. The 
defamatory slogan of “little Europe” will not be sufficient 
to stem the tide of enthusiasm for the coming Continental 
community. And the alternative of a greater Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries, cannot 
sound convincing as long as Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
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countries are obviously not prepared to enter into any such 
greater community. The S.P.D. is out-britishing the British in 
stating that the so-called “little Europe” is creating a new 
European schism, whereas British official policy endorses the 
Continental community. If it comes to a policy which means 
true integration on the Continent of Europe and some kind of 
association of the other European countries under the Eden 
Plan, the S.P.D. will find itself completely isolated, not only 
in Germany but in the whole of Europe. 

The position is similar as to a policy of reuniting Germany. 
So far the S.P.D. has maintained that the three Western 
Powers have done too little to foster the unity of Germany, 
and that Dr. Adenauer has done too little to incite the Western 
Powers to greater activity in this respect. This can only be 
based on the assumption, or on the pretence of an assumption, 
that a real chance to reunite Germany does exist here and 
now, and that the chance must simply be grabbed. But what 
if, with or without a four-Power conference, it becomes evident 
that the Soviets, and not the Western Powers or Dr. Adenauer, 
stand between Germany and her unity? The S.P.D., itself 
strictly anti-Communist, cannot very well against all evidence 
continue to find the West guilty and Moscow not guilty in this 
crucial matter. It cannot very well play the Soviet game in 
this battle of the cold war. Again Schumacher’s successors 
will not be able to master this situation. 

So, in spite of many attractions of the S.P.D.’s domestic 
policy, the party is bound to lose ground with the masses, 
since its foreign policy is altogether too much open to attack. 
The S.P.D. has not produced a constructive alternative to Dr. 
Adenauer’s foreign policy that will make itself felt in the 
elections. It is not difficult to predict that, with the programme 
adopted at Dortmund, the S.P.D. will lose the elections. It 
is likely that after the defeat, but not before, there will be a 
change of the S.P.D. policy. Rebellion will then become 
stronger. The rigidity of the Schumacher line will be 
abandoned. Men like Reuter, Kaisen and Brauer will become 
more influential than they are now. The party congress at 
Dortmund seemed to be a demonstration of strength and 
unity. But to the sober observer things looked different. The 
show-down will come in 1953. 


Forest Lawn 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


EADERS of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One must 
sometimes have wondered how far his fantastic Cali- 
fornian cemetery of Whispering Glades corresponds to 

the real thing. The other day I visited the Memorial Park of 
Forest Lawn in the Los Angeles suburb of Glendale. This 
consists of three hundred acres of artificially-cultivated lawns, 
laid out on the sides of several sloping hills and enclosed by 
an eight-foot fence. A three-hundred page Art Guide says 
that there are twenty-eight buildings in the park, 20,000 trees 
and shrubs, eighty miles of underground water-systems and 
drains and nine miles of paved roads. The organisation 
employs 750 people. 100,000 persons lie buried here, and the 
present burial-rate is between six and seven thousand annually. 

One enters, fittingly, through the largest wrought-iron gates 
in the world (“twice as wide and five feet higher than at 
Buckingham Palace”). To the left is a large pond on which 
ducks and swans paddle contentedly; to the right an improb- 
able edifice which Mr. Lancaster might call Californian Tudor. 
This is the administration and mortuary building. It is 
modelled, says the Art Guide, on the historic old manor-house of 
Compton Wynyates in Warwickshire, and is the only Class A, 
steel and reinforced concrete mortuary building in Los Angeles. 
Here are the air-conditioned “ Slumber Rooms ” where, before 
the funeral service, “ Bereaved Ones ” take farewell of “ Loved 
Ones.” 

Beyond the administration building the vista of green-turfed 
hills, spotted with shrubbery, statuary and wreaths, stretches 
away into the distance. The park is divided into sections 
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bearing such names as “ Vesperland,” “Brotherly Love,” 
“ Benediction Slope,” and these vary in price according to 
situation and size. “Lullabyland” and “ Babyland ” ‘are 
reseryed for children. Some plots have been bought outright, 
under the “ Before Need ” arrangement, both by private indi- 
viduals and public organisations; the largest is that owned by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

As one drives about the park one is struck by the number 
of dead-white statues which, like seagulls, lie dotted over the 
grass. There are nearly four hundred of these, having such 
diverse titles as “ Elevation of the Soul,” “ Little Duck Mother,” 
“ Rudyard Kipling,” “ Bronco Buster,” “ Joan of Arc,” “ Three 
Old Pals,” “Ship Ahoy,” “George Washington,” “ Baby’s 
Bath,” “ Moses,” “ Baboons,” “ Look, Mommy” and “ John 
Ruskin.” Beneath each statue is a facsimile in stone of an open 
book, in which the statue is explained. Under “ Baby’s Bath ” 
we read, “ Baby leans forward confidently as his tiny toes touch 
the water.” Another novel idea is amplifiers concealed in the 
bushes, relaying sacred music. 

The two largest buildings in the park are the Mausoleum- 
Columbarium and the Hall of the Crucifixion. The former 
is “ fire-and-earthquake-proof, and contains enough steel and 
concrete for a seventy-story building.” Here, in such unlikely 
places as Gardenia Ferrace and Daisy Corridor, “ Loved Ones ” 
lie in caskets, or, having been cremated, in urns, set in recesses 
in the walls. The show-piece here is the Memorial Court of 
Honour—“a New-World Westminster Abbey”—where beneath 
a stained-glass reproduction of Leonardo’s “ The Last Supper ” 
are special crypts for “those famous Americans who have 
contributed a service to humanity so outstanding that future 
generations will recognise it as unusual and enduring.” So far 
only Mr. Gutzon Borglum and Mrs. Carrie Jacobs-Bond have 
been found worthy of this honour. The Hall of the Crucifixion 
contains the “largest religious painting in the world,” Jan 
Styka’s uninspired Crucifixion. It is “195 feet long, 44 feet 
high, and portrays nearly 1,000 human figures.” Outside the 
building a huge notice-board, entitled “ The Reason,” explains 
the ideals and purpose of Forest Lawn. The last sentence 
reads, “A dollar at Forest Lawn has greater purchasing-power 
than anywhere else.” 

Finally there are the three “ regularly-dedicated Old World 
churches ”; the Little Church of the Flowers, the Church of 
the Recessional and the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather. The first 
is a miniature reproduction of the church at Stoke Poges where 
Gray wrote the “ Elegy,” the second of St. Margaret’s, Rotting- 
dean, where Rudyard Kipling worshipped, and the third of the 
church at Glencairn, Dumfriesshire, where Annie Laurie is 
buried. Marriage, as well as funeral, services are held here: in 
fact there have been more marriages (38,000) in these churches 
than in any other church in America. 

Outside the Church of the Recessional is a small courtyard. 
At one end is carved Kipling’s “ If”; at the other a plaque says, 
“This alcove has been set apart for the youth of America 
where they may dream their dreams and find a guide for their 
to-morrow.” It was occupied, when I visited it, by two elderly 
gentlemen. In the wee Kirk o’ the Heather eight stained-glass 
windows depict the love-story of Annie Laurie and Douglas 
of Fingland; and among some odd relics in the vestry is a 
letter from Sir Harry Lauder saying that the Church is “ a wee 
bit o’ dear auld Scotland in California.” Outside in the shrub- 
bery some heather sprouts sadly. Near-by is a wishing chair, 
“built of the very stones which formed part of the original 
kirk at Glencairn.” Here newly-wed couples hold hands and 
recite this verse, carved in stone at their feet: 

“ Busk’t i’ braws, an’ a’ oor lane, 
We're doupit i’ the wissin chair, 
Wilk spaes bien fairn tae ilka ane 
Wha gies a bridal hansel there.” 

Forest Lawn is nothing if not thorough. Some minutes after 
I.had passed through the wrought-iron gates and was bowling 
back towards the world of Jumbo Malts and King-sized Gas 
Buys, I saw, at the far edge of the park, an Elizabethan cottage. 
“ Forest Lawn Life Insurance,” said a notice; and an arrow 
pointed the way in. 
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The Family—Then 
and Now 


By ELIZA8ETH PAKENHAM 


UR feelings about the family have grown steadily 
warmer over the past twenty years. The war thawed 


out the last relics of coldness left over from the 1920s, 
and the Royal Commission on Population made everyone aware 
of the dangers of an ageing population, and the need to keep up 
the supply of children in a healthy nation. Family allowances, 
introduced at the end of the war, were a first sign of the change. 
Today the idea of the family is in high favour again. 

But if these economic considerations were alone responsible 
for the change, we might well expect to see a swing-back at any 
moment; a period of acute unemployment might do it, or a 
really big Malthusian scare. However, beneath economic argu- 
ments I believe there runs a more subtle and indefinable 
feeling which may be profound enough to develop and endure. 
We can understand this new feeling by trying to remember how 
and why the family idea fell from popularity after the First 
War. 

At its most superficial level criticism fastened on the family 
as being socially dowdy. For the rich to have many children 
was to be lacking in smartness and modernity. It might be 
possible to get away with one or at the most two—chiefly 
for the purposes of studio photography—but a nursery full of 
children cf all ages was unthinkably Victorian and definitely 
unsmart. Among the middle and lower income-groups a large 
family was supposed to indicate lack of education and “ know- 
how ”; those who indulged in it automatically stamped them- 
selves as near-working-class. (Even since the last war this 
feeling that large families are socially degraded still crops up 
now and again. When my own family began to reach reason- 
able, but certainly not Victorian, proportions,* the birth of a 
child usually brought me one or two indignant anonymous 
letters among the many kind ones. “ People of your education 
ought to know better. It’s a perfect disgrace to your class. 
These family allowances—that’s where our taxes go to.”) Be- 
fore the war the middle and lower income-groups invented 
a slogan which admirably summed up their attitude: “It’s 
better to have a Baby Austin in the garage than a baby in the 
cradle.” There was a feeling that a car or wireless-set gave 
one a distinct cachet, whereas babies did the opposite. 

On a higher level criticism assailed the family on sociologi- 
cal, philosophical and even political grounds. The family was 
represented as being the most selfish, because the smallest, 
unit in the community. It was narrow and self-centred, bound 
up in tradition, infected with an endemic property-complex, 
and in fact epitomised all the most reactionary and anti-pro- 
gressive elements in the body politic. It was the happy 
hunting-ground of parental tyranny and marital possessiveness. 
Galsworthy showed it all to us in The Forsyte Saga, and so did 
H. G. Wells and many others. Family life was seen both to 
stifle the individual and at the same time to starve the com- 
munity of the service rightly due to it. 

On a more practical plane it was widely felt that parents, of 
all people, were least fitted to give their children a good 
upbringing. Scientifically-run, unemotional institutions could 
do it far better. Hence the fashion for hastening toddlers into 
créches and nurseries at the earliest possible age—not just in 
order to get rid of them but genuinely for their own good. 
Young children should be rescued from the emotional morass 
of their parents’ home, where they were bound to be given 
either too much love or not enough. It was naively assumed 
that the day-nursery or school would give just the right amount. 
Even when retained in the bosom of its family, the child, 
according to progressive thought, should be submitted to a 
bracing but rather forbidding atmosphere, involving long hours 
alone in a cet or play-pen. 








° Lady Pakenham has eight children, 
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I well remember, when my first baby arrived almost exactly 
twenty years ago, the austere and bleak system of child-rearing 
to which I turned for aid in my ignorance. It was rightly 
famous, and had done much to exorcise Victorian fussiness 
in clothing and unscientific dietaries. But at times, in our 
reaction against the swansdown capes and frilled bonnets, we 
almost threw away the baby with the layette. We were careful 
to “ man-handle ” our children as little as possible. We laid 
them on tables to dress them, not on our laps (which in the 
"twenties and ‘thirties were not fashionable if they were 
capacious). Contact with things was better for babies than 
contact with people. Our kisses, we were told, were probably 
contaminating; we mothers must do it as little as possible, and 
never allow anyone else to. 

Of course our instinct revolted from time to time; and we 
fed them when they were hungry and picked them up when 
they cried in the night, instead of just turning them over and 
offering them a drink of plain boiled water, as we were taught. 
I trace the change myself, from my own personal experience, 
to a moment at the beginning of the war when suddenly I 
heard, from authoritative lips, that mother-love was once again 
“a good thing.” An eminent physician came down to Oxford 
to address our local baby-club. He told us the story of a 
sick baby languishing for weeks in a hospital, until a famous 
consultant ordered a new treatment. “Send it home to its 
mother today. Tell her to mother it for all she is worth; take 
it into her bed if she wants to. [We gasped.] The hospital 
has done all it can for it. Now it needs its mother and family.” 
The audience felt a new and exhilarating sense of importance. 

Ten years or more have passed since then, and the status of 
the family has been raised in the eyes of all, from the most pro- 
gressive and scientific expert down to the woman who reads 
“Family Page” in her daily paper. I will only mention two 
instances of this change in public opinion—two events 
which I believe could not have happened twenty years ago. 
The Curtis Report on the Care of Children, published after 
the war, strongly advocated fostering in families for “deprived” 
children, rather than institutional life. Today welfare officers 
spend endless patient hours seeking and finding suitable 
homes; while the institutions themselves are organised more and 
more into small family units, despite the extra expense and 
trouble involved. Indeed many people would go as far as 
arguing that the State should pay the unmarried mother enough 
to enable her to look after her own child at home, instead of 
sending it to a residential nursery (at a cost of £8 a week) 
and going out to work herself. 


In Britain we seem to prefer helping the family in kind 
rather than with money, unlike the French, for instance. Cer- 
tainly there is much tobe said for this method. School-meals, 
milk, orange-juice and cod-liver oil have all gone to the child- 
ren they were meant for. It has also educated millions of 
parents in things that their children needed. How many of 
those millions would have thought of orange-juice or oil if the 
Food Offices had not shown the poster of the child with the 
wheelbarrow; and the rows of coloured bottles acquired for 
only a coupon or two and a few 24d. stamps? Even so, 
there are still those who attack school-meals and milk as 
“undermining family spirit and responsibility.” During the 
Election in 1950, when I was a candidate at Oxford, I carried 
on a long argument in the Press with a man who remembered 
a horde of children running home from school to their mothers 
at dinner-time, and drawing therefrom spiritual and physical 
sustenance. But not a single woman wrote to support his 
view. 

The Curtis Report was published in 1946. Last month a 
conference was held in Oxford on “The Stability of the 
Family,” at which thirty-two nations were represented. It 
created great public interest, and was reported every day for 
a week in the daily Press. Could such a thing have happened 
in 1932? I cannot believe it. It is possible, of course, that 
the family is attracting attention today precisely because of its 
weak position in our national life. Maybe the anti-family 
pundits have not really changed their spots, but simply feel 
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that the family is no longer a foe worthy of their steel. Cer- 
tainly the rulers of Imperial Rome extolled family virtues more 
and more loudly the less they were practised. But in Britain 
the change in attitude between 1932 and 1952 seems to be more 
positive, more hopeful. 

That the family is and will remain the basic unit of all 
human society seems to be accepted as a fact just as elemental 
in its own way as the fact that there are two sexes. It follows 
that its stability and happiness must be all our care. Houses 
must be built, fireplaces and sinks designed, gardens and play- 
grounds laid out to suit the family. Taxes must be adjusted 
on its behalf. Even the oft-maligned television must be wel- 
comed, in so far as it keeps the family together in the home. 
These are superficialities. Perhaps the deepest reason for our 
renewed interest in the family lies in something not touched 
on in this article—the parallel awakening in our religious life. 
If this is so, may they both march forward together. 


Darwin Superseded 
By LORD DUNSANY 


OZZET was a young man well known among cricketers 
P= many others at Oxford; and one day he took his 

degree and went down, and arrived in London and 
disappeared. I do not mean that it was a case for the police; 
he rented a flat and his address was known, but he did not 
leave it, he did not attend parties, he never dined out, and 
among his young contemporaries who did these things he was 
seen no more. At first they were puzzled, and in a while they 
nearly forgot him; and then one day I met him walking down 
the Strand. And he remembered me,, though with an effort, 
for his mind seemed to be full of something else, and I asked 
him what he was doing now. And at first he only said, 
“ Working.” But gradually as I walked his way, for I had 
turned West as we met, I found that he was at work on a 
theory, and he let out to my great astonishment that he was 
hoping to leave a name as great as Darwin’s. 

“ Good Lord ! ” I said. “ How are you going to do that ? ” 

“I am at work on my theory,” he said. 

“Your theory ?” said I. “ What is it? Can you tell me 
in a word the kind of thing that it is ? ” 

For of course I did not expect him to expound the whole 
theory as we walked along the Strand. Nor, as he quite 
rightly pointed out, can any theory be described in a single 
word. 

“ But perhaps mine can,” he added. “In a word my theory 
is about evolution.” 

“ But didn’t Darwin discover that ? ” I asked. 

“ Ah, but he was going the other way,” said Pozzet. 

“ The other way ? ” I repeated. 

“Yes,” replied Pozzet, “upward from the ape. That is 
what evolution meant to Darwin. But I have been studying 
modern poetry lately, and modern plays and modern sculpture 
and painting and music too; and what my discovery amounts 
to is that we are on our way back again.” 

“ Good Lord ! ” I said. “ That will be very interesting if you 
can prove it.” 

“| think I have proved it,” he said. “ All I am working at 
now is to get my proof into clear and simple sentences, so 
that everyone can see it.” 

“ How far have you got with your proof ?” I asked. “ Do 
you think I could see it ?” r 

“Well consider modern poetry to begin with,” he said; 
“Take these four lines, 

“We are not what we are 

Nor where we are. 

We are none of us here, 

But there.’ ” 
They are very well known and very popular. In fact, they 
have received tty universal acceptance. That means that 
our reason finds them reasonable. They are a milestone on 
our intellectual road, showing just where we are intellectually 
ourselves. I have been carefully analysing the lines, and I 
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estimate that, between the intellect of man and that of the ape, 
they are just about midway. Then I have looked up all manner 
of references to find how long this acceptance has been going 
on, and I find that the time is very short, from which it is 
logical that we are moving back very rapidly. In fact, if my 
theory is sound, as I feel sure it is, this should bring us back 
to the trees before the end of this century.” 

_“ Wait a moment,” I said. “ Are you quite sure that those 
lines are as meaningless as you suppose ? May it not possibly 
be that it is you that are not deep enough to understand them? ” 

“IT have thought of that,” said Pozzet. “ But, if that is so, 
and if I cannot understand a perfectly clear meaning, then it 
is I that am on my way back to the trees, and of course all 
who, like me, are unable to understand good plain English. I 
should have to read those lines carefully to a great many people, 
and watch how they take them. I shall have, of course, to 
distinguish very exactly between pretence, that accepts them 
for fear of being found out to be on the way back to the ape, 
and sheer honest ignorance, which will show that they are 
on their way back, if these lines are the good plain English 
that many believe them to be. But, whichever way it is, a 
serious proportion of us is on the way back.” 

“ As bad as that ?” I said. 

“ That is my theory,” he answered as we walked along the 
Strand. “ And then I have not based my theory only on modern 
poetry, I have been studying some modern plays as well, 
though my work has been much interfered with there by the 
Lord Chamberlain, who cuts out all the obscene bits, which are 
just the things that would have so much helped my investi- 
gations. I got more from modern sculpture. Of course one 
must allow for every possibility, if one is honestly to build up 
a theory, and I had to examine the possibility that there might 
be a race of people at large who are like much modern sculpture 
one sees, and that all the figures in Battersea Park and else- 
where are faithful portraits. If so, the race is not only well 
on its way back, but is even beyond the ape already. But no; 
after very thorough investigations and over a wide area I have 
found no such race, merely a pretty wide acceptance of those 
lines that I quoted from modern verse, both in books and 
upon the stage. All this acceptance seems to me to point 
the same way. And then there is the dance-music going back 
to the negro, and past him on its downward journey to the 
dances of Harlem, which is a home of the negro depraved by 
cities. And when you think that only fifty years ago they 
were dancing the old dances of Vienna, you will see that 
they and all of us are going back at a pretty great pace, well 
under fifty years all the way from Vienna to Harlem. And 
then there is modern painting.” 

“Yes,” I said. “That has sometimes puzzled me.” 

“Then,” he said, “ you are not coming along back to the 
woods so fast as the rest of us. In fact, while it still puzzles 
you, you will not be coming that way at all. But you will 
probably stop puzzling after a while and accept it, and then 
you will be coming along back.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” I said. 

“It is the way we are all going,” he answered. “ And then 
look at handwriting. Even that has guided me. I have seen 
a signature that I have shown to several people, to ask their 
opinion as to what it was; and one said it was R. Poots, and 
another A. Umph, and another guessed W. Brown; and so on 
and so on. But it turned out to be Marmaduke Witherington. 
It all helped to work out my theory, like sticks building a 
nest. I know it is presumptuous of me to hope to leave a 
name like that of Darwin. But I take my work seriously, and, 
after all, a theory about the evolution of the human race is 
surely of some importance, provided that I can prove it.” 

We had come in sight of Charing Cross by now, and were 
about to leave the Strand. 

“ Well, that is my theory,” he said. “I shall spend another 
year on it and then give it, all clearly worked out, to the 
public.” 

“ IT wouldn’t,” I told him. 

“You wouldn’t ?” he said, and stopped dead still on the 
pavement. 
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“No,” I repeated. “You see, there was resentment for 
fifty years over Darwin’s theory in a great many quarters, and 
quarters not easy to be ignored. They didn’t like the idea 
of being descended from apes, and it took all that time for 
people to get over their disgust at it. It is worse to be going 
back to them. You will have them against you longer than 
that. They will see you out. No, don’t do it.” 

And I would have said even more, but he would not move 
and I saw a policeman coming up. It appears you are not 
allowed to stand still on the pavement and stop the way of 
those who are walking. So I left him, still standing dejected 
there. I don’t know whether he has got over his dejection or 
not, or what he is going to do; whether he will take my advice, 
or whether he has gone back to his work and will show us 
clearly what we are coming to. Speaking personally, I would 
rather not know. 


The Voice of Britain 


By THE BISHOP OF FULHAM * 


OES this country realise that its influence in Europe 
is still very great and can be greater? To assume 
D that with our decline as a Great Power our influence 
has gone is a fallacy—at any rate so far as Europe is con- 
cerned. We hear too much about prestige, too little about 
influence; the latter may be all the greater if we stand before 
the world, not as the greatest Power, bound to excite the 
jealousy of some, but as a Power for good in an age of 
spiritual bankruptcy. Time and again I am amazed at the faith 
of others in this country. They learn our language, read our 
books and visit our country. They admire our acceptance of 
austere living, and watch with interest our great social experi- 
ments, confident that we shall find a way of combining social 
justice with freedom; they have never forgotten 1940 and 
afterwards. 

In his book In an Age of Revolution the Archbishop of 
York says, “ General de Gaulle’s cruel jibe is true; there are 
only two-and-a-half great Powers, and with the utmost diffi- 
culty we are preserving our place as the ‘half’.” But that is 
not the whole story. Europe is looking for leadership, and she 
is not looking for it to either of the “ two,” but to the “ half.” 
M. Paul Spaak, former Prime Minister of Belgium, some time 
ago was reported to have said, “ You British, you have a great 
responsibility. In the dark days of 1940 it was you alone who 
gave back confidence to democratic Europe, and you, by 
your steadfastness, saved her: why don’t you go on with your 
task ? Why don’t you complete it? Why do you refuse, 
after being Europe’s leader in war, to go on with it in peace ? ” 
A year ago a Danish gentleman wrote in The Times deploring 
the cut in the B.B.C. Overseas Service. “Today more than 
ever,” he said, “it is important that the voice of Britain be 
heard with force and clarity throughout the world... . We are 
not a few, both in Europe and the Dominions, who look to 
Britain for fair evaluation and wise guidance.” The spon- 
taneous outburst of grief all over the Continent on the death 
of the King was not only a tribute to one who commanded 
their respect and admiration, but to the character of a country 
which he so completely embodied. As for the Church of 
England, it has never awakened more interest and hope than 
it does today; witness the number of foreigners who come to 
our churches on the Continent. 

There are those who deprecate any suggestion that we have 
a “ mission ” to anyone but ourselves. In so far as this repre- 
sents a proper humility it is sound. But it is sheer nonsense 
to deny that Great Britain has something which Europe is 
needing and seeking; and humility is very different from the 
popular pastime of decrying ourselves. Thus it is all the more 
unfortunate that necessity imposes a currency-curtain on foreign 
travel, and it is encouraging to learn that in spite of it thousands 
of people, drawn from all strata of society, are visiting the 
Continent. 
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We cannot exert our influence to the full unless we recover 
confidence and self-respect. We must recover our pride in 
those spiritual qualities which have made our nation great— 
justice, freedom, tolerance, fair-play, self-control and, above 
all, a sound and stable family life. These are our goodly 
heritage, and to remember them is the best corrective of the 
“couldn’t care less” attitude so prevalent today. It is indeed 
tragic if others see our real assets more clearly than we do 
ourselves. 

People who live in, or even visit, foreign countries have a 
special responsibility which they cannot avoid. In some 
measure, at least, they are the “ voice of Britain.” There are 
those who make and those who mar our reputation and our 
influence. There is, however, one factor which is little known 
and little appreciated at home. For hundreds of years our 
English churches on the Continent have ministered to English- 
speaking communities; and today these include the tuberculosis 
patients in Switzerland (many now sent out under the National 
Health Scheme), the seamen at the ports, the employees of the 
War Graves Commission, the Control Commission in Germany, 
the competitors at and visitors to the XVth Olympiad, the 
Embassy staffs behind the Iron Curtain, as well as the perma- 
nent residents abroad. The influence of these churches on 
the life and thought of Europe is something to reckon with, and 
cannot easily be measured. 

But the main influence comes from a close observation of 
life and thought in this country. To other nations what Great 
Britain says and does is news. To them it is unthinkable that 
we shall ever fall from our true greatness. Together we are 
looking for something solid and stable at a time when so much 
which seemed secure has slipped away. The real search, often 
inarticulate, is spiritual. 

There is no future for this country, and none for Europe, 
except through a return to Christianity. We are living on the 
capital stored up in the past. Professor Butterfield makes an 
acute analysis of the situation in his Christianity and European 
History. “Modern internationalism is the system of mediaeval 
Christendom with the religion evaporated out of it.” “ Human- 
ism and Humanitarianism, Liberalism and Internationalism, 
then, emerge as the result of a tendency to translate into secular 
terms certain movements and aspirations which had character- 
ised a Christian civilisation. From 1660, however, they begin 
to change into secular ideals, and they forget their origin, 
pretending to stand entirély on their own feet, and turning their 
backs on the religion that had been their parent.” He goes on 
to say that “the very continuity of English tradition since 
1660 has helped to ensure that there should exist even in our 
secular thought more of the hangover of Christian tradition, 
more of the outlook that is genuinely liberal. For this reason 
me has had her own message of freedom to give to the 
world.” 

The writings of Professor Butterfield are not “popular” 
reading. The problem is to translate the truths which he so 
ably expresses into terms understood by the masses: for the 
problem is really the awaking of a sense of individual respon- 
sibility. Some people on the Continent wonder why in 
England we have no Christian political party and no Christian 
political programme. The answer is that we have always had 
convinced Christians in all parties who desire to see the leaven 
of Christianity working in our institutions and laws, but who 
may sincerely differ as to the means to that end. This throws 
a heavy responsibility on all parties and on the individuals in 
them. All of them are “ the Voice of Britain,” and we expect 
to hear from all of them the authoritative ring of Christian 
opinion proclaiming and upholding spiritual and moral values. 

It is true that you cannot legislate ahead of public opinion, 
but public opinion can be led. We stand before the world as 
a Christian country. We have a Church by law established. 
The Queen is Defender of the Christian Faith; her Coronation 
will be a religious act. Last year we did not fall into the 
mistake of trying to show the character and culture of Great 
Britain without reference to the Church—a fact that the British 
Council would do well to note. There was a Festival of 
Britain Church; and in his sermon at the pening of the 
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Festival the Archbishop of Canterbury said, “Christianity 
cradled this nation; if we forget this, we shall find that our 
civilisation tends to become vain or violent or vile.” 

But the need for spiritual and moral leadership must never 
betray us into seeing religion as a means to an end. There are 
those who would clothe even religion in utility dress. Man’s 
need is God’s opportunity, not man’s opportunity to use God, 
but to be used by him. That is the crux of the situation, and it 
was admirably summed up four years ago in a letter to The 
Times by Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys. “No salvation can 
come from Christianity adopted pragmatically as an instru- 
ment for restoring national morale, increasing production, or 
defeating Communism. Christianity holds within it the power 
to do all these things, but not if we try to use it as a device to 
procure our own ends. Christianity claims us because it is 
true, and for no other reason.” 


Extinction of the Eskimo? 


By MICHAEL GRAHAM 


HE question in my title arises from piecing together 

information in some books on the “travel” shelves, 

including a new one by Farley Mowat. Another new 
book may prove to be relevant, Joan Newhouse’s about the 
Lapps, because those people have progressed so as to live 
pastorally off an Arctic animal, the reindeer, whereas the 
Eskimos are still hunters. Both are gentle peoples. Both, by 
the way, spoil their children. 

The question of the survival of the Eskimo has some urgency 
in relation to the defence of the Western world. If he dies 
out, our northern marches become virtually unwatched. The 
Eastern world, by contrast, has not lost its Tchuktchis, 
Tunguses and many similar tribes. There is reason to 
believe that these have lately been organised to give the assis- 
ance necessary to white men in the open country of the Arctic, 
white soldiers. Also, in the future, women may still want furs. 

The tendency towards extinction had been made plain in 
the earlier books, and Mowat’s gives a clear account of how 
it works. The most obvious harm has been done by fur 
companies, whalers or sealers, or fishing companies. Mowat 
tragically shows us how a tribe of probably 2,000 Eskimos, 
at the turn of the century, shrank to a mere dozen in 1950, 
and now none. The general history is that the modern ageficy 
separates some Eskimo tribe—or a Red Indian tribe—from 
its staple animal, in association with which all the tribe’s skill 
and joy and conduct have been built up. The staples of the 
Arctic were caribou (reindeer), seal, white whale, musk ox 
and walrus. White men’s companies have been interested in 
these, and have usually reduced the population of the animal 
below the level that would yield subsistence to a hunter, even 
one armed with a new rifle. But sometimes the lethal cause 
was simply reliance on a new trade, of flour and ammunition 
in exchange for fox-pelts, which then failed, and with it the 
supply of the new food and of ammunition to take the old. 
Perhaps the worst example was of a “ meat-post” buying 
only the tongues of caribou, in order to stimulate the sales of 
ammunition. 

In this history the Church has not been merely an onlooker. 
There is evidence that, when alone and with no traders near, 
missionaries can be as helpful as they certainly deserve to be. 
But over most of the field they are accused of harm. To take 
but one example; the nomads’ orgiastic assembly once a year 
must have had great reproductive significance to the small units, 
otherwise likely to be in-bred and to have a proportion of 
barren matings, scattered over the wide spaces for the rest 
of the year. Setting aside, though not as irrelevant, its con- 
tribution to the joy of life, the meeting must have tended to 
maintain both numbers and stamina. If any missionary still 
has similar problems to face, he might do well to ponder on 
Mowat’s account of a dying missionary who, in his youth, 
had converted a tribe of some 3,000 Red Indians, hardy, fear- 
less and skilful, and after fifty years died among fewer than 200, 
and they degenerates. 
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Nor can one greatly blame any nineteenth-century man for 
being smug and unobservant. But their slanders, as they turn 
out to be, still stand in our way. They need not, if the books 
are right in what they say. Thus infanticide revolts the 
Eskimo as much as it does us. It is confined to times of star- 
vation, and is recognised as tragedy by men and women who 
are known to be fond of their children to a fault. The honoured 
suicide of beloved but immobile old people is, under nomadic 
conditions, the only way out; and is truly mourned. Eskimos, 
like Lapps, are normally dirty, and eat great quantities of 
meat at a sitting. According to the physician Gilberg, they 
should, as they often do, eat it raw, as the sole source of 
vitamins. Personal dirtiness goes with nomadism; there are 
settled Eskimos who are spotlessly clean in their persons and 
houses, and, by the way, their w men are chaste. 

So much for the slanders: now for the astonishing omissions. 
As a matter of course the weak or shiftless are looked after 
in Eskimo society; and, what is characteristic of the whole 
attitude to possessions, no unspoilt Eskimo would fail to give 
“his cloak also.” De Poncins, greatly surprised, called them, 
“if I may say so, Christian.” Gilberg gave them the highest 
praise; and Mowat says the same. These observers’ samples 
were thousands of miles apart, and each writes as if his were 
the original discovery. Indeed, missionaries were required, not 
to teach the Eskimo but to learn from him, as Kropotkin 
learned from his Tunguses. Kropotkin’s understanding must 
be very useful to his less worthy successors, organising such 
tribes for their own ends. 

Official Denmark seems well-satisfied with the results of the 
conversion of Greenland, and Danish Greenland surely offers 
a model for half-breed settlements under ‘other flags. But 
neither Kent nor Gilberg would recommend it as a pattern 
for “saving the Eskimo.” The Greenlanders are charming 
people, smiling as the Eskimo does, but shabby compared with 
Gilberg’s undiluted neighbours in far-northern Thule, where 
few Danes had penetrated. The shabbiness is not only a matter 
of clothes. Kent, who was fond of them, found them 
“ bewildered,” because, he thought, they were asked to behave 
in a way not really “ commensurate ” with life in the Arctic; 
but there is still much to learn from Greenland. 

Maybe all this is a tale that is told—Russian-trained 
Tchuktchis notwithstanding—a story for the library shelves. 
But some score of thousands of Eskimos and northern Red 
Indians remain, a precarious few hundreds of whom may still 
be unspoilt. It would seem to be in our interest to rescue 
them if we can; we could at least leave their staple animals 
alone. But Mowat has still more constructive suggestions, 
not necessarily the best. The authors named should certainly 
be accorded a full hearing; they are among the small handful 
of people in all the world who have penetrated so deeply. 


Nicodemus 


I doubted, yet I wondered. The attesting sun in turn 
Shuts out that darker heaven where constellations burn. 

I could not trust their witness, or dream they saw aright, 
But when the streets were empty I found his door by night. 


I knocked, and it was opened. I saw him, and I heard 
From human lips at midnight the superhuman Word, 
Its own eternal witness, the Word whence all began, 
The Word that chose for dwelling the broken heart of man. 
They slew him, and they slay him, and yet he is not dead. 
Still in the crowd I hunger, for Christ, the living bread. 
Still in the dark I stumble thro’ their ephemeral light, 
Beyond their last denial, to find his door by night. 

ALFRED NOYES. 





As many as 561 entries having been received, apart from others which 
arrived after the appointed date, the task of adjudication will take 
longer than was anticipated. The results will be announced as soon as 
possible and the successful papers published week by week in the 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


many diverse kinds of pleasure. It is agreeable to be 

reminded of passages we had forgotten, or which had 
hitherto remained hidden from us like cyclamen in the grass. 
It is interesting to observe the texture of another person’s taste. 
It is convenient to discover in the early autumn an easy solution 
to the problem of Christmas presents. And the doriphores— 
(meaning thereby those prigs and parasites who nibble at the 
leaves of others and vaunt their own knowledge and precision) 
—the doriphores, I repeat, experience ecstasy from discovering 
misprints, let us say in a poem by Verlaine, or in reflecting 
how far more classy and erudite their own anthology would have 
been. I have been sent this week a splendid anthology of words 
and pictures compiled by Mr. John Hadfield. It is called 
A Book of Beauty, and is finely produced by the Hulton Press 
for the price of seventeen and sixpence. Mr. Hadfield, some 
time ago, was stricken down by illness. During what he calls 
“the sabbatical year” of suffering and convalescence he 
observed that his sensibilities were enhanced, and that the 
stimulus he had always derived from the beauties of literature, 
music and art became during his enforced detachment intensi- 
fied as an inner flame. He occupied his slow hours by com- 
piling this anthology. “I made it,” he writes, “to please 
myself, and to provide the house of my imagination with a few 
convenient windows through which I could look upon life.” 
His selection of the things that gave him pleasure was not in 
any sense guided by the morbid imaginings of an invalid: he 
asked himself what it was that rendered life and health so 
eminently desirable, and he found the answer in the one word 
“ Beauty.” His watchword was that of Richard Jefferies: 
“ The longer we can stay among these things, so much more is 
snatched from inevitable Time.” 

* * * * 


Amnsiinese especially personal anthologies, offer 


He has sought, in this selection of pictures, drawings, music, 
poetry and prose, to express the emotions of “a poet in his 
joy.” His book is divided into two sections, the first reflecting 
the exhilaration experienced by the artist in the exercise of his 
own power, the second reflecting the delight occasioned by the 
prospect of the external world. In the first section we are 
gently led from childhood, through youth and manhood, to the 
calm of old age. In the second section we are reminded of 
“all the fire-folk sitting in the air,” of the “sweet content- 
ments ” that we enjoy through the senses, of wind and light and 
flowers and foam, of dappled things, of “ the expression by man 
of pleasure in labour,” of the abiding satisfaction given to us 
by great works of art. In arranging the flowers in his album 
Mr. Hadfield has much enjoyed himself by composing con- 
trasts and correspondences: for instance, Soame Jenyns’ poem 
on “ all the scaly breed ” is faced by an excellent reproduction 
of Arthur Devis’ portrait of Lady Caroline Leigh angling 
demurely, and Henry Vaughan’s requiem is confronted by Paul 
Nash’s sketch for “ Urn Burial.” Much ingenuity, and some 
daring, has also been expended in finding captions for the 
several extracts; these titles would not always have pleased 
the authors quoted, but they do add a touch of personal 
judgement, a note of continuity, to a selection that is arbitrary, 
and rightly so, rather than inchoate. We are conscious through- 
out of the presence of a man of taste and fastidiousness, 
choosing with pleasure and amusement a strand here and a 
strand there from the large basket at his side. The scholar 
allows us to see his quirks. 

* * * . 


Mr. Hadfield agrees with Shelley that “ poetry redeems from 
decay the visitations of the divinity in man.” His personal 
inclination is to prefer the human to the supernatural, the 
commonplace to the sublime; his predilections are for simple, 
gentle things; he has no liking for the grandiose. Although his 
major affections centre around the lyric poets of the seventeenth 
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century, his tastes are catholic and embrace both Felicia 
Hemans and Mr. John Betjeman. His expert knowledge of 
the Staffordshire potters induces him to include among his 
illustrations some ghastly reproductions of earthenware, 
depicting mottled cows being milked under impossible trees 
or four squat people huddled round a table drinking tea. I 
warmly approve of these cottage intrusions; an anthologist has 
every right to include among his exhibits some exposure of his 
own eccentricities. Yet the continuing impulse of his selection, 
the note that recurs again and again, is the delight that he takes 
in sudden spurts of pure or absolute poetry. We are told that 
some sequences of words, some sudden phrase, occur to poets 
in their moments of inadvertence, and that it is around such 
momentary inspirations that the perfect lyric, as A. E. Hous- 
man has confessed, is painfully composed. To Edmund Waller, 
walking in his garden, the words floated “Go, lovely Rose,” 
and the pattern of a great poem was born. “ My heart is like 
a singing bird ” flashed into Christina Rossetti’s mind followed 
by “ And peacocks with a hundred eyes” and thereafter the 
finest ornament of her poetry was conceived. To Tenny- 
son came suddenly the line “ Now lies the Earth all Danaé to 
the stars” and around it grew the loveliest of all his lyrics, 
Such sudden intimations settle unexpectedly as butterflies, 
bringing with them what Hugo called “the idea of virgin 
flight, still glistening with the azure blue.” 
* * * * 


To the convalescent in*his sick-room these suggestions of 
vitality, the shouts of children in the orchard, or even the 
creak of a barrow on the path, reflect intensely “ the shapes 
of things, their colours, lights and shades.” He is filled with 
wonder, and the world outside assumes for him an excitement 
never before realised. He can understand even how it came 
that Charles Lamb “shed tears in the motley Strand from 
fulness of joy at so much life.” It is in such a mood of elated 
detachment that the best anthologies, and perhaps also the best 
diaries, can be composed. The squalor of illness, the feeling 
of precariousness, that it produces, tempt us to seek solace in 
the reception of sounds from the living world and in the belief 
that beauty is a constant, unaffected by human mutability or 
decay. We can comprehend, as never before, the tranquil 
resignation of George Herbert or the troubled melancholy of 
Matthew Arnold and John Clare. We are not at such times 
attuned to dramatic or philosophic poetry; the majesty of “Para- 
dise Lost,” “The Inferno,” or the “Prelude” is too much for our 
exhausted mind; it is the smaller and more delicate flowers 
that we handle with rapture and from which, as health returns, 
we compose our grateful anthology. Such, I suppose, was the 
mood in which John Hadfield compiled his Book of Beauty; 
it is the special sensibility created by his sabbatical year that 
gives the book such unity and charm. Then health returns, 
we resume our mundane life, the buses nose past each other in 
Fleet Street, and we are reminded sadly of the words of Edward 
Thomas: “ And shall I ask at the day’s end once more what 
beauty is and what I can ever have meant by happiness ? ” 

%* * x ok 


I have been told by Sir Kenneth Clark, whose mind I respect, 
that Leonardo da Vinci did not, as I had believed, write “ Cosa 
bella mortal passa; ma non d’arte.” It seems that this magni- 
ficent phrase rests on a misreading of the original manuscript. 
Mr. Hadfield would agree with me that, if Leonardo did not 
write these lapidary words, he ought to have done so. Since, 
when illness comes to blur our activity, when we can no longer 
hustle and bustle in the streets, it is an encouragement to reflect 
that beauty in all its forms is in and out of time and that we 
shall find it waiting for us again when we get well. I do not 
agree that beauty is the sole purpose of life; but I do believe 
that it is one of life’s most stable consolations. I also, if 
condemned to a sabbatical year, shall compile my anthology, 
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Second Threshold. By Philip Barry. (Vaudeville.——Two Loves 
I Have. By Dorothy and Howard Baker. (Arts.)——Love from 
Judy. Book by Eric Maschwitz and Jean Webster : music by 
Hugh Martin. (Saville.) 

Tue first two of these are American (and the third, a musical, is based 

on an American book ; but we can leave that to the last to serve as a 

badly needed happy ending). Both deal in some degree with abnormal 

psychology, and both are distinguished by dialogue of such moderate 
polish and fitness, and occasional elegance even, as are not over- 
abundant these days in the English naturalistic theatre. It is this 
sense of words used significantly and with reasonable precision, not 
as undifferentiated stuffing, that helps Clive Brook to support 

Second Threshold, a sombre play left unfinished by Barry and revised 

by Robert E. Sherwood, through sundry imperfections of situation 

and characterisation. 

In the réle of Josiah Bolton, an American statesman, Mr. Brook is 
very much at the centre of the play. Bolton is a famous man who in 
late middle-age runs into the wasteland of the spirit which used to be 
called taedium vitae, abandoning his career and contemplating 
suicide calmly, methodically and with conviction. His last prop is 
removed when his daughter, Miranda, takes it into her head to marry 
an Englishman as old as he is. Life, he is convinced, has no more 
meaning for him. His daughter's frantic manoeuvres, which provide 
the mechanism of the play, prove him wrong in the end, but it takes 
a counter-threat of suicide from Miranda to clinch matters and 
persuade him that such a thing as disinterested love does in fact 
exist. That is a shade drastic, perhaps. 

Still, it is an interesting theme that the nervous dialogue probes 
and exposes, and from the opening statement to the conclusion one 
is always conscious of a purposive drive. Even those who may be 
reluctant to take the text seriously must be glad to see Mr. Brook 
having the time of his life in a part which he fills perfectly. C. P. Scott 

raised a journalist by saying that he wrote like a strong man holding 

Pimself in. Mr. Brook acts in such a manner raised to a high power. 

The balloon is always about to go up, the time bomb about to explode, 

the great refusal about to be made. At times, as when Miranda in 

desperation sets her pretty featherheaded Bostonian friend, Faithful, 

to vamp him, or when he performs with dreadful gaiety the act he did 

as a youth in college revue, he makes almost wisible the black, bulging 

cloud of madness hanging over his head. Margaret Johnston, talented 
and beautiful, seems less happily cast as Miranda, and her too strenu- 
ous wrestling with a tricky part brings her close to caricature at times— 
or did on the evening when I saw the play ; it was clear enough, 
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though, that, by using the brake more firmly, more often, she could fit 
her performance more neatly into the frame of the production. 
It is well worth seeing, this play ; for all its faults, it at least gives 
the impression of having been written for grown-ups, and that is 
something to be thankful for. Wendy Toye is the producer. 

. . 2 + 


** Adult ”’ is also the word inevitably to be dragged into any dis- 
cussion of the play at the Arts. Homosexuality has been dealt with 
before in the theatre, but never, I think, quite so directly as in Two 
Loves I Have. The setting is an American university, and the 
relationship dissected is that between a Lesbian professor and critic 
and a young innocent from the country whose awakening to normality 
coincides with the exposure of the elder and much admired woman as 
a plagiarist. The play, never fear, is very much on the side of the 
angels and American manhood, but the authors do not abandon 
subtlety in taking up their position ; and, while Sonia Dresdel by no 
means under-emphasises the positively vicious element in Pauline 
Maury’s nature, she does not deprive the character of humanity. 
Hers is a performance of rare skill, demanding and receiving for 
Pauline that tribute of sympathy without which the ending of the play 
would be of the very crudest. Elizabeth Henson plays the young girl 
with a breathtaking clarity ; her limpid style is the perfect complement 
to Miss Dresdel’s, and as the older woman, with sure control, reduces 
the cultivated ogress to a pitiful ruin, so does Miss Henson limpidly 
convince us of an innocence that has been stuck in pitch for three 
solid years and yet has not been defiled. 

* ° * + 


These two plays took us through tunnels of doom and gloom before 
shunting us out into the sunshine. At the Saville it is simple sweetness 
and light all the way, and never a smut in the eye. The longing that 
most of us have for a happy ending was never more generously 
gratified than in Jean Webster's happily sentimental Daddy Long-Legs, 
and, with this story for firm foundation, the new British musical in 
the bright American manner well deserves its success. ‘* Emile 
Littler submits a company of young:stars,’’ as the programme has it, 
and the brightest of these is Jean Carson, whose freshness and vivacity 
are a great delight. She transmits the authentic spark. 

TAIN HAMILTON, 


. * * + 


Hanging Judge. By Raymond Massey. Based on a novel by Bruce 
Hamilton. (New.) 


THOUGH I am not, I hope, a harsh man, I feel that one of Her Majesty's 
judges, if sentenced to death for the murder of his illegitimate son, 
ought really to resign from his club. Sir Francis Brittain omitted 
to do this—at least, none of his fellow-members at the Adelphi 
said anything about his having done it, and they were the sort of 
people who would have been bound to mention it if he had. The 
loss, from whatever cause, of one member, however unpopular 
(and Sir Francis was universally detested), must have been a serious 
matter for the Adelphi. Most of the action of this drama takes 
place there, and there is no escaping the impression that the club 
had been going downhill for some time. The fact that it had two 
entrances, like Brown’s Hotel, and therefore presumably had to 
employ two hall-porters, was no doubt a contributory factor to the 
economic stresses which had forced the committee to sell the club’s 
pictures and replace them with inferior copies of some of the better- 
known ones at the Garrick. But primarily, I am sure, it was a small 
clique of members, mostly connected with the legal profession, who 
kept the club as empty as—save for themselves and an occasional 
gate-crashing blackmailer—it always seemed to be. Hardly a 
moment passed in which these frightful fellows were not talking shop 
or transacting business or being violently rude to each other; and 
the Adelphi struck me as the sort of club from which one does not 
wait to be sentenced to death before resigning. 

The plot of this play is improbable in the extreme, and some of 
its moral premises are far-fetched. (It is, for instance, not easy to 
conceive that a Home Secretary would seriously expect to avert a 
threat to the whole fabric of British justice by encouraging a High 
Court judge to flee the country in order to escape a capital charge.) 
But it is good, rousing stuff for all that, and it will be much enjoyed 
alike by connoisseurs of club life and by admirers of Sir Godfrey 
Tearle, who gives a performance of great power and sensibility as 
the perfectly idiotic judge. As a former officer of the Coldstream 
Guards, Mr. John Robinson upholds that regiment’s proud motto of 
nulli secundus by being the biggest bounder you ever saw in your 
life. PETER FLEMING. 
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Baitisu, repellent, bloated, vile, comic, insulting and instinct with evil 
are some of the words that have been applied to the sculptures of 
Jacob Epstein. They have been called atrocities, monstrosities, 
offences, outrages, sacrilege, and have themselves suffered public 
indignities of no small order. Of those now crowding the first compre- 
hensive showing of Epstein’s work, arranged by the Arts Council 
at the Tate Gallery, a whole new generation must be wondering 
what the fuss was all about. 

It is true that the orgies of passionate, and virulent hate have for 
the most part been reserved for Epstein’s direct carvings, but by no 
means entirely. The fine Madonna and Child with its complex 
rhythms (now in New York and not on show) and the great bronze 
Lucifer from Birmingham, very splendid and glittering, have not 
escaped. f the massive carvings, Genesis alone (** O you white 
foulness ! ’’ they wrote in 1931) has been included in the current 
exhibition. Its surfaces and volumes seemed to me tritely handled, 
and I would have rather seen again, had it been possible, the recum- 
bant Consummatum Est. Of real interest is the angular and visored 
Rock Drill of 1913, Epstein’s only exercise in the mechanistic manner 
of the day. If not typical Epstein, it is highly typical of a decade, 
and is no way inferior to related productions by Picasso, Boccioni or 
Duchamp-Villon. Its first version appears from the records to have 
been much less satisfactory, but this casting should be in the Tate’s 
permanent collection. The remainder of the exhibition is devoted 
in the main to Epstein’s development as a modeller. Several carly 
heads show the firm, detailed surface treatment that laid the founda- 
tions for later exuberances. The bronze of Mrs. Epstein (No. 12) 
is perhaps the culmination of the early manner ; Lord Fisher (hung 
with decorations, as he said, ** like a Chistmas tree ’’) perhaps the 
arresting first of that long series of famous heads. Robeson, Einstein, 
Shaw, Blackett—they are all here. Suffering, the weight of great 
knowledge, dignity in persecution are, it would seem, the things that 
have moved Epstein to the closest sympathy with his sitters. 
While it has often been a flamboyance of character that has touched 
his interest with women (the famous Jsobel, for example), some of his 
greatest successes with men have sprung from an aristocracy of 
personality—Cunningham Graham, Haile Selassie, Conrad. The 
Somerset Maugham, completed last year, shows in extreme form the 
most habitual trick of Epstein’s portraiture—the asymmetrical build- 
ing up of the head about a displaced axis, cut away sharply on one 
side, slanting away at an angle on the other so as to give a tremendous 
sense of lateral movement. The lack of symmetry p~oduces a succes- 
sion of images with every change of the viewing position. From one 
angle Nehru appears priest-like, grave, with inward-looking eyes ; 
from another he appears ironic, with humour in the curve of the 
mouth and the suspicion of a twinkle in the eye. Always the heads 
are animated by an electric vigour ; give one a sense of physical 
proximity. 

How to place Epstein? He has gone his own way, essentially 
uninfluenced by and uninfluencing the contemporary movements. 
He is an expressionist in the wide sense, and the power of his emotion 
has often disquieted the public. But in him began this country’s 
revival of sculpture, and in his Madonna and Child to be erected in 
Cavendish Square he will leave at least one fitting public monu nent 
to his life-work. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


MUSIC 


‘TOSCANINI’S return to London after fourteen years must have meant 
the satisfaction of much curiosity among younger music-lovers ; and 
it has certainly revived happy memories among the middle-aged and 
elderly. At his first Festival Hall concert on September 29th (at the 
time of writing the second has not yet taken place) there was no 
smallest hint that, though he is eighty-five, his astonishing clarity of 
vision and power of co-ordination were in the least impaired. The 
characteristics of the performances of Brahms’s first and second 
symphonies were the characteristics which have always marked 
Toscanini’s performances—superlative tone-quality in every range, an 
astonishing depth and weight of tone even in pianissimo ; a rigorously 
objective approach, in which there is no place for foibles, even if the 
music invites them, and a sustained impersonal passion, which leaves 
the listener (and how much more the player) exhausted by the 
demands which are made upon his active participation, or what 
Hindemith would call his ** co-creation ’’ of the music. 

Much has been written of the ‘* magical’’ power of the great 
conductor, and Toscanini’s most of all. Certainly nothing but a 
quality of personality—a hypnotic quality, if you will—can account 
for the absolutely unanimous response of_an orchestra, a hundred 
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per cent. of whose members give a hundred per cent. of their abilities 
for a hundred per cent. of a concert. And Toscanini, by what is 
probably a rare physical diathesis rather than rare moral worth, 
combines this personal power over the orchestra which he conducts 
with a passionate self-abnegation in face of the music which is to be 
played. Almost without exception the conductor who has the 
hypnotic personal power over his players is himself an electric, 
exhibitionistically-inclined individual, in whom the same instinctive 
gestures, stance and movements by which he conveys, front-face to 
the players, his magic power and intentions seem almost equally 
impressive and fascinating from a rear view to the audience. De 
Sabata, for instance, had a large proportion of my neighbours in the 
Festival Hall last week following ecstatically his shadow-boxing, his 
commanding port de bras and the whole Polovtsian repertory in which 
he indulges on the platform. 

Among our own conductors we have examples of the power of the 
elegant silhouette and of Savile Row’s contribution to music ; of the 
Nietzschean dandy, too, the musical milord who feeds on the adula- 
tion with which the mob repays his insolent contempt. These are 
temperaments which may be combined with that of the artist, but are 
equally common among financiers or politicians and perhaps most 
common of all among mountebanks. But no one ever swooned 
at the flick of Toscanini’s coat-tails or smiled with conspiratorial 
admiration to his neighbour at some extra-piquant gesture of his. 
He stands there, a small, stiff-looking Italian, uses a minimum of 
gesture and no mime. In fect his whole appearance seems to be a 
conscious non-conductor of glamour; he refuses the current of 
enthusiasm for himself and deflects it on to the music. 

Brahms he flattered, treating Nim as a big he-symphonist and 
ignoring the gentle curves that ask to be caressed, the moments of 
sentimental overflow where a minute ritardando is only human. 
The result was magnificent, and it was Brahms, but Brahms strained 
sometimes and behaving not quite like his real self. The slow 
movement of the first symphony and the allegretto of the second, for 
instance, surely demand more relaxation, a lingering and a conscious 
delight which do not Come within Toscanini’s severe, tensely 
classical conception of Brahms. But this was hardly a blemish, 
rather an occasional discoloration, in performances which will once 
again set the standard of the achievement possible to our finest 
players. MARTIN COOPER, 


; CINEMA 


Full House. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——Pat and Mike. (Empire.) 
O. HENRY was one of the finest story-tellers of all time, and it is fitting 
that Hollywood, in making five of his stories into an omnibus film, 
Full House, should have placed at their disposal five of its best 
directors and a dozen of its more talented players. Each of these 
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short films is an unqualified success, presenting the author’s versatility, 
wit and unabashed sentimentality in carefully-balanced dollops, and 
blending the whole into as satisfying an entertainment as anyone 
could wish. 

. * * + 


The Cop and the Anthem, directed by Mr. Henry Koster, gives us 
Mr. Charles Laughton as the gentleman tramp who vainly endeavours 
to get himself arrested so that he can spend a warm winter in gaol. 
Cheerfully unctuous, in a tight frock-coat and with unshaven chin, 
Mr. Laughton slips this part about his globular person like a greased 
glove, setting such a high standard, lighting so bright a light that one 
fears for the future. These fears are groundless. Following blade- 
bright after him comes Mr. Henry Hathaway’s The Clarion Call, one 
of O. Henry’s less plausible stories with the twisted tail, but here 
made acceptable by the vigorous acting of Messrs. Richard Widmark 
and Dale Robertson. As the murderer who is owed money by the 
policeman, Mr. Widmark gives his usual superb rendering of moronic 
savagery, a rdle of which he must be heartily sick, but in which he has 
no rival. His mirthless laugh must needs freeze a hyena in its tracks. 


The Last Leaf, in which a sick woman believes she will die when the 
vine opposite her window is bare, is frankly glucose, but Mr. Gregory 
Ratoff, as the artist who dupes her by painting a leaf on the wall, and 
the Misses Ann Baxter and Jean Peters manage beautifully to make 
the sweetness palatable, Miss Peters in particular salting the fantasy 
with realistic touches. Mr. Jean Negulesco is responsible for the 
direction of this story, and he handles its fragility with loving care. 


Messrs. Fred Allen and Oscar Levant, battling with an odious 
little boy they have kidnapped, seem a trifle obvious and blatant 
{n their humour in The Ransom of Red Chief, directed by Mr. Howard 
Hawkes, but it is good for us perhaps to have our tender hearts 
rested awhile before they meet Mr. Farley Granger and Miss Jeanne 
Crain in The Gift of the Magi. This final story, one of O. Henry’s 
most famous, is directed by Mr. Henry King, and it is so enchanting 
and so touching that one wants to take it home and look after it 
forever. 

> * * * 


Baseball, football and boxing have often been called upon to 
provide the background for films, but never, I think, golf and tennis, 
and it is certainly refreshing, at any rate for the athletically minded, 
to have a heroine who can beat Mrs. Babe Zaharias in the morning 
and Miss Alice Marble in the afternoon. That this heroine should 
be Miss Katherine Hepburn makes the mouth droop open with 
wonder ; for she is superlatively efficient, supremely stylish whether 
driving from the fourth or making Miss Gussie Moran run the frills 
off her panties. When, one wonders, has she found time to act ? 
Taken in hand by a sports-promoter, Mr. Spencer Tracy, Miss 
Hepburn who, up to now, has been playing games for the fun of them, 
is groomed by him for athletic stardom, thereby losing everything 
that makes life worth living. The American approach to sport, that 
of a priest to his vows, is here made painfully patent, Miss Hepburn 
dedicating every conscious minute to the cult of the ball. However, 
between chip shots she and Mr. Tracy are immensely agreeable in 
their happy hardboiled way ; the script is gay and friendly, Mr. 
George Cukor’s direction unerring, and there is a lively caricature 
of a dumb boxer by Mr. Aldo Ray. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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Sylvia. (Covent Garden.) 

My first impressions of Sylvia have not changed now that I have 
seen the ballet on two further occasions. I still find that, in his 
effort to recapture ‘* period flavour,’’ Mr. Ashton has been guilty 
of banalities such as, happily, are rare in his work. The three-act 
ballet is a tremendous undertaking and one which is seldom attempted 
by contemporary choreographers. We know that it is by no means 
beyond Mr. Ashton’s powers, but as each occasion is so precious 
let us hope that next time he will choose an original theme, so that, 
at least, he may save himself from being worried by shadows of the 
past. 

It is quite clear that Margot Fonteyn was over-anxious on the 
opening night. The audience was not responding enthusiastically, 
and in a gallant effort to make Sylvia a success, she pushed herself 
beyond the boundaries of her usually faultless artistry. It was not 
until the last act that she seemed able to relax; then she poured 
all her delicacy and subtlety into the exquisite tenderness of the 
pas-de-deux. Violetta Elvin’s interpretation of the title-réle is 
akin to that of Fonteyn’s, but the impression she made was, on the 
whole, rather a negligible one. Beryl Grey is, on the other hand, 
an entirely forceful Sylvia, and her brilliance even brought some 
excitement into the dullness of the first act. But this very command 
appeared to me.to make nonsense of the rest of the story, for no 
Orion, however intrepid, would attempt to abduct and imprison this 
haughty Amazon; and so magnificent a creature could not, sub- 
sequently, turn into a shy young girl overcome by the first awakening 
passions of love. Michael Somes, John Field and Philip Chatfield 
were each adequate as Aminta, but as none was outstanding it is 
difficult to say where one’s preferences lie. I liked Kenneth Mel- 
ville’s Eros best ; it is almost impossible for any dancer to restore 
dignity to the rédle after the God has stooped to such a ridiculous 
disguise, but Melville’s attempt was, at any rate, the most successful. 
Julia Farron, as always, gave a splendid performance in her réle, 
Beriosova and Heaton were both excellent as Ceres, and John Hart 
made a virile Orion. LILLIAN Browse, 


De Senectute, Post-War Style 


A chair-bound ancient, all the Ex- 

Ercise I get is writing cheques, 

And all the thought that fills my mind 

Is how to raise the wind (or wind), 

And what I want to raise it for 

Is nothing but to write some more; 

While death and debt and bankruptcy 

Race each other after me; 

I feel their hot breath on my neck— 

Oh well! Here goes! Another cheque! 

And for his tolerance I thank 

The kindly manager of my bank, 

Whose way with my account and me ‘ 

Instinct is with those virtues three, 

Faith, and Hope, and Charity. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, 





The Spectator, October 2, 1852 


Two well-dressed young men have been charged at Marylebone Police 
Office with drunkenness and injuring a badger in the Zodlogical 
Gardens by giving it gin. They went to the gardens drunk, and 
managed to throw gin into the mouths of several animals. It did 
not appear that the animals suffered from the trick, or that the men 
intended to hurt them; so the Magistrate merely fined one of the young 
men for drunkenness, and the other for assaulting a Policeman when 
taken into custody. 

* * * 

At the St. James’s Theatre, there has been during the week a band 
of musicians, who, under the name of “ Organophonists,” have brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection the art of imitating with voices 
alone a complete instrumental orchestra, They execute with much 
precision; and the devices by which they attain the peculiar sound of 
stringed and metallic instruments are highly ingenious, though not 
always conducive to personal beauty. The “Organophonic Band” 
has come hither at rather an unmusical season; but its stay in London 
will be short, and there jis a prospect in the provinces, where the 
“extras” of art always find a ready reception when they come marked 
with the metropolitan stamp. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


DwurinGc the past month or two I have read a great deal about the 
step- forward that has been taken in official blessing for the Sawyer 
trap. I believe that it is a real step forward, but gin-traps are still 
Jegal and will still be made. They will maim rats and rabbits even if 
manufacture ceased today. Anyone who has ever handled a gin knows 
that it is built to last much more than a lifetime. I have one that I 
took from the leg of a fox a year or two ago, and I am sure that, 
though it may be twenty or thirty years old, it is good for forty or 
fifty more. A farmer with a few gin-traps hanging on a nail is hardly 
likely to go out and buy a new trap that will do no more than those 
he already has. A man who makes his living trapping is not going to 
invest in new tools to please reformers. It is not enough to sponsor 
humane devices and trust to trappers becoming enlightened. Until the 
gin is made illegal, stocks in country ironmongers’ shops will turn over 
from season to season, and barbaric methods of destroying vermin will 
go on being used. . 


Snake-Bite Egg Remedy 

Although we may have a warm afternoon or two to come, I think 
the adder has already gone to spend the colder months in torpid state. 
It is therefore a little late to talk of snake-bite again, but a correspon- 
dent who spends much time in North Devon has written to say that 
snakes are by no means scarce there, and he has had dogs bitten on 
four occasions—two this summer. He was advised by a farmer to use 
white of duck’s egg as a remedy and did so, remembering it as an old 
gipsy cure. Making assurance doubly sure, he also used permanganate 
of potash and was, for this reason, unable to say whether white of 
egg was effective or not. My grandfather once used a great bowl of 
eggs to administer first aid to a scalded child. The old man broke the 
eggs and poured them over the child’s face. When the dried mess was 
removed later, the skin was intact. It had been sealed from the air, 
and the boy’s face was unblemished, I wonder what effect albumen 
is supposed to have on the venom of an adder. 


Orchard Thieves 

A great deal of whispering and rustling was going on behind the 
hedge, and I stood still, wondering what was happening. Someone 
tripped over a tin can, a dog barked and all at once there was a great 
deal more scuffling. The hedge bulged, a head appeared and someone 
whimpered that his jacket was torn. 
run. The first of them’ clattered on to the road and took to his heels, 
and he was followed by another, falling headlong over the hedge and 
tumbling like a shot rabbit. The fallen one looked at me, sprawled 
and scuttled to his feet and took off like a wild thing, his heelshods 
throwing sparks as he tore along. Two more broke out. One scrambled 
after fallen apples and sobbed because his companion had trodden on 
his fingers. In a minute I was aloné again. I picked up a hard green 
apple. It was as sour as a crab, I could tell without taking a bite. 


The Flavour of Rabbit 


I met Dick comimg down from one of the farms, and he carried a 
rabbit. It was a very particular kind of rabbit, he told me, for it had 
been drained of its blood by a stoat, There was nothing new in this 
for me, for I have known for a long time that some country people 
believe that a stoat-drained rabbit has whiter flesh and is more like 
chicken on that account. I have never been able to find out how much 
of its victim's blood a stoat takes, but I doubt whether it takes enough 
to have much effect on the colour of the flesh. The flavour of a rabbit 
depends on whether the paunch is removed before it is cold or allowed 
to rema’n and taint the ficsh. If a rabbit is badly shot and the intes- 
tines punctured, the taste is bitter unless great care is taken in prepar- 
ing the meat for the pot, but sometimes there is even more to the 
question of flavour. Once I watched a rabbit being knocked over by 
a car. I picked it up and killed it at once. It was intact except for 
an injury to the head, but when cooked it-proved to be so bitter that 
no one would eat it. Now this rabbit may have been partial to a herb 
that gave its flesh that special flavour, but I am inclined to think it was 
caused by glandular action brought about by shock; and the same 
may be'true of rabbits that have been killed by such things as snares 
and traps that do not in any way damage the ed'ble parts. 


Na‘uralising Bulbs 

About this time everyone who likes a spring display thinks of putting 
in bulbs. Massed for naturalising, such things as muscari, scilla, 
chionodoxa, daffodil, crocus and winter aconite give a wonderful 
show carly in the year. Planted in grass, they should all be given 
adequate room, for in six or seven years they will have mult'plied to 
an extent that they will need to be lifted and split up. = IAN Niuact. 
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ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
F of the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester, 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 135 
Report by Marghanita Laski 


Since literary fashion will eventually praise many best-sellers which 
at present it denigrates, competitors were invited to submit excerpts 
from new critical introductions to a reprint of one of the following : 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Peter Pan, The Green Hat, The Forest Lovers, 
The Sheik. 

I was reading the entries at the hairdresser—which, as all women 
journalists know, is an admirable milieu for uninterrupted study— 
when I noticed that an intelligent-looking American woman under 
the next drier was reading over my shoulder, the current entry being 
Fru Greta Jakobson-Simpson’s relation of The Green Hat to 
symbolist movement and primitive myth. Uneasily I waited for 
the giggle as she read ‘** Iris March is, obviously, a Vegetation 
Goddess—but in a dry season,’’ but the expression on her face was 
solely of wondering respect that we in Europe could so nearly 
approach American standards of literary criticism. 

Certairily my own European brain reeled at the ingenuity with 
which symbolist interpretations were dredged from Wéinnie-the-Pooh 
and Peter Pan, and competitors may themselves like to ponder on 
the significance of the assumption, made by at least half of them, 
that future criticism in England would be rigidly Marxist. These 
provided a few gay spots. I liked Roger Erskine’s interpretation 
of Writer Milne A.: ** His character Pooh W. symbolises the Little 
Man. His character Piglet symbolises the Even Smaller Man,”’ 
and Peter Marks’ sinister conclusion : ** There is abundant evidence 
that Pan is throughout secretly in league with Hook.’’ 


Some entries had obviously enthusiastically risen to the chance 
of divulging a long-furtive love ; these were tayiching in themselves, 
' but not quite what was wanted. They all lack¢d that note of earnest 
' synthesis, that ponderous pride in drawing out hitherto unnoticed 
thesis and antithesis, that is the keynote of the really superior literary 
introduction. 

There were many felicities among the better entries. ‘* What is a 

re-fab but a grounded Wendy Hut?’’ rhetorically demanded 
P. M., discussing Peter Pan as ** a brilliant social satire.”’ J. P. 
Mullarky, setting everything firmly in the right perspective, states : 
** Minor works— Arabia Deserta” and * The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom "—gave our great-grandfathers incomplete accounts of 
desert life, but Miss Hull drew the veil completely and revealed the 
true Sheik.’’ D. D. Murray’s sociological opening is charming : 
** The spiritual and psychological restlessness of the early twentieth 
century is epitomised in Winnie the Pooh b¥ A. A. Milne, a contem- 
porary of the Dr. Kinsey whose brilliantly bawdy comedy was 
recently revived so successfully as a musical ’’—but the rest of the 
entry tailed off. Miss Joy Westhouse, discussing Peter Pan as a 
study of wishful thinking, had a charming last line : ‘* A profoundly 
interesting book for adults only,’’ but it was rather a librariari’s 
comment than a littérateur’s. And we would all, I am sure, agree 
with Mr. Edward Blishen that the proper way to read this work is 
with ‘*‘ Mr. O. B, Scure’s monumental Key to Peter Pan at our 
elbow.”’ 

A first prize of three guineas goes to Nan Wishart for a thoroughly 

robable entry, and a second prize of two guineas to D. A. N. 
ones for the delightful plausibility of his literary parallel. 


—HEFFER’s*— 


* The Bookshop known the world over 





New and Secondhand, English, American, 
European and Oriental Books. Learned, rare 
and standard works bought ; 
lists invited. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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PRIZES 


(NAN WISHART) 
The Sheik 


.... What the critics failed to see was that this bold presentment of 
passion against a background of violence, with its insistent stress on the 
physical, builds up with consummate skill the central theme of the novel, 
which is, in effect, the transformation of hate into love. Shakespeare 
has shown us once and for all time in Iago love turned to hate; it was 
left to E. M. Hull to give us in Diana Mayo the scarcely less horrifying 
converse. 

Masochism is not a pretty subject ; but in this powerful study of a 
woman abandoning herself to the cruel mastery of the man who has 
degraded her, the author has employed a crudely romantic framework 
with such subtlety that the novel’s first impact on the public was 
such as to shock, not unpleasurably, the conventions ; while the supremely 
shocking psychological problem with which the book is mainly pre- 
occupied passed almost unnoticed at the time. 


(D. A. N. JONEs) 
Peter Pan 

....nor did we need Mr. Guthrie’s compelling production to remind 
us that, although Barrie had, in ‘* Pan,’’ imposed a new integration of 
language and experience, the myth was essentially ** in the tradition,’’ 
echoing the shadowy suggestions of The Justified Sinner and the darker 
passages of Fiona McLeod. 

** Pan,”’ like another masterpiece, opens with a child’s bedroom, an 
absent mother and Fear. And is there a hint of Francoise in the loyal 
absurd Nana ? Of Marcel’s grandmother in Mrs. Darling ? Of Charles 
in the courtly but maimed Hook with his ** camp *’ vocabulary ? 

But Barrie’s ‘‘ symbols ’’ have an intensity and an extraordinary 
sensuous immediacy all their own; such influences do not testify to 
that local sign of lack of urgency, a want of personal idiom. Who else, 
in that era of boys’ yarns, would have echoed the words of Restoration 
gallantry, ** die ’’ and ** adventure,’’ to frame his own guarded version 
of the theme ‘* Death the last sexual act... .’’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 138 


Set by Frank Evelyn 


Autumn Books.—Readers are invited to submit imaginary excerpts 
from imaginary publishers’ lists, together with quotations from the 
blurbs ; not more than 200 words in all. The authors, too, must be 
imaginary, but competitors are urged to exercise to the full their 
powers of parody and pastiche while expressing their prejudices, not 
to say their hatreds. The object is to produce the most repulsive list. 
Prize £5, which may be divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than October 15th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of October 24th. 





Two Short Poems 
By Walter de la Mare 


ENGLISH FINGERPOSTS 


**A stubborn, barbarous race ! °’ the alien vows : 
** Shopkeepers, mutes, dull rural sheep and cows ! 
Blinded to Art; sans wit, esprit and ton; 

Gauche lackeys, yawning at Life’s gay Salon ! ”’ 


** So be it, Monsieur. Not all Shakespeares we !— 
But may not a language whisper of Poetry ? 

A dialect, of not inglorious ghosts ? 

Ay, and had Jourdain scanned our fingerposts ? ’’ 


BUTTERFLIES 


** To be always seeking after the useful 
does not become free and exalted Souls... 
Aristotle 


ss 


Plato to his Utopia 
No poet would admit. 
But they—his captives too—who make 
Songs for mere joy and music’s sake, 
Under his Pupil sit : 
Their silly souls exalted, free, 
From flower to flower they rove, 
Not seeking, like the honey bee, 
What only may useful prove, 
But—unattainability !— 
The Muses’ love. 
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“O women in your hours of ease, uncertain, = 
coy and hard to please,”’ whispered the ERCOLion, 
blushing shyly at his burst into verse, “you needn't be chairy 
at entrusting your hours of ease to my latest fire-side chair. y, 
It will accommodate hours of knitting or sitting, reading or writing, 
without the slightest discomfort. In fact, the harder you are to a 
please, the softer you will find the foam-rubber cushion and 

the perfectly shaped back. The mellow waxed antique oak finish, 
the quiet charm and handsome shape give it an introduction to the 


finest homes, and good furniturs shops will be happy to introduce it to you.” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED . HIGH WYCOMBE : BUCKS 


Would a better 
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Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The edvice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 
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LETTERS TO 


Prison Conditions 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Mrs. Henry's book on her personal experiences 
in Holloway and Askham admits that she does not know the first 
thing about prisons. As one who has for many years been proud 
to be associated with them, as a visiting magistrate, may I admire 
the real interest displayed by Miss Fowler. The prison officers have 
an obviously difficult task; discipline has to be maintained, and in 
the larger assemblies how is an order to be heard if this is not given 
loudly ? Hence shouting. Mrs. Henry's strongest accusations against 
the officers are based on hearsay. 

Prison officers, in what is a vocational task, have little opportunity 
of defending themselves against accusations, and, having seen them at 
work during many un-announced visits, I should like to assure Miss 
Fowler of their good. work. 

Holloway’s population is totally different from that of Askham. 
Regulations are drawn up to safeguard the prisoners themselves as much 
as to maintain discipline. Every prison has to vary in methods of 
carrying these out; the type of governor and population is largely 
concomitant, but the structure of regulations is based on practical 
experience.—Yours faithfully, ROSALIND LYELL. 

33 Cranmer Court, S.W.3. 


Sir,—As a prison visitor for five-and-a-half years, now resigned, I am 
driven for the first time to use my position for public comment on your 
reviewer's article on Who Lie in Gaol, by Joan Henry. On principle 
1 have always avoided doing this before, because it seemed to involve 
some abuse of my position and a certain disloyalty to (i) the individual 
prisoners encountered, (ii) the authority under which the visitor works, 
and (iii) the sincere efforts of both the National Association of Prison 
Visitors and the Prison Commissioners to secure profitable arrangements 
for prisoners. 

The average visitor’s experience of Holloway Prison rests on one 
evening a week spent entirely in private intercourse with individual 
prisoners. (She is received in the prisoner’s room on some evening 
when her “ hostess.” js not engaged at a class, or spending her hours 
between tea and retirement—say 4-7.30 p.m.—in association with other 
companions. This latter arrangement has been introduced for many 
prisoners.) It is the facts and comments provided by these individual 
prisoners that I would like to set alongside your reviewer's interpre- 
tation of Mrs. Henry’s book. From the lips of many women I have 
known, including professional thieves, deliberate recidivists, genuine 
first offenders and first-time-caught first offenders, women tempted by 
circumstances and others driven to foolish acts by domestic worries, 
I have received remarks which should, I feel, be quoted had they not 
been made in private, friendly conversation. 

The changes achieved in Holloway under the direction of the Prison 
Commissioners, aided by the present Governor, are acknowledged by 
even the most resentful victims of our prison system. These changes 
include material details, educational classes and efforts to secure the 
right staff—an impossible aim to achieve with one-hundred-per-cent. 
success: clergymen, teachers, doctors, lawyers and even policemen will 
always include individuals open to criticism and condemnation. As 
regards the staff, 1 think I can truthfully say that nearly every woman 
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THE EDITOR 


I have known in Holloway has expressed, with very sound reasons 
for either opinion, dislike for one officer and liking for another. There 
is no mass antipathy between staff and prisoners, but jin many cases 
definite admiration, respect or affection, not excluding the Governor, 
the Deputy Governor and other higher officers. 

An almost essential supplement to Mrs. Henry’s book would be, I 
feel, a factual account of an average prisoner’s day and a collection 
of comments on various points drawn at random from prisoners 
themselves.. From the facts, the public might learn enough to stir 
their interest and help their judgement of good and bad in a system 
organised in their name; and from the comments enough to convince 
them that prison-reformers have not worked jn vain. 

I enclose a note of my name and address but would sign =e 
Yours faithfully, Ex-PRISON VISITOR. 


Herr or Doctor 


Sir,—When the B.B.C. were taken to task a few months ago over 
their habit of calling the West German Chancellor Herr Adenauer, 
they explained, if I remember rightly, that they reserved the title of 
doctor for medical men only. Since then they have been saying 
Doctor Schacht, Doctor Moussadek, Doctor Figl and Doctor Malan, to 
mention only.a few of the non-medical doctors in the news today. 
So why on earth do they persist in referring to Doctor Adenauer as 
Herr Adenauer ?—Yours faithfully, JoHN A. INGRAM. 
Vincent House, Pembridge Square, W.2. 


The New London 


Str,—One can only suppose that boredom begets boredom, but could 

not Lucilio make some suggestions how the “ well-informed support 

se constructive criticism” demanded by the L.C.C. be brought into 
ing ? 

The large and only decipherable map at County Hall is too expen- 
sive for most people to buy; but should not every Londoner try to 
study the changes that are proposed for his own district? He might 
look into what is to be preserved and what destroyed; the way his 
daily transport will be affected, the addition to the rates, and perhaps 
how his whole way of life may be changed, Finally, is it not 
important that we should all consider how we can try to preserve 
the essential spirit of the civilisation which exists, which alone can 
make so great a change an integral growth ?—Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER KELLY. 

18 Westmoreland Terrace, S.W.1. 


Copy-Cats 


Sir,—May I, as one who also sees many children’s MSS. in the course 
of a year’s work, reply in brief to Miss Streatfeild’s most interesting 
article in your issue of September 19th? I also have been struck 
by the increasing number of these immature efforts. Story-writing 
seems to have taken hold of the young of today, to whom it perhaps 
offers a fluke chance of early wealth. “Please reply quickly,” one 
child wrote recently in sending me her story. “I want to buy my 
pony before the summer holidays.” It is a new hobby: and did 
not children always attack their hobbies with the intensity of con- 
centration referred to by Miss Streatfeild? Think of the old collections 
of bugs, butterflies, flowers, snapshots; or of the thirst for knowledge 
engendered by a passion for trains, cars, aeroplanes. 

It is the hobby that has changed, not the children, and | look for 
the cause to the different educational methods today. Much was driven 
into us in my young days; little was coaxed out. Today, from nursery 
to university the process is in reverse, and the emphasis is all on 
self-expression and creative effort. There have always been young 
storytellers, but today’s children know how to get their thoughts down 
on paper—which is more than we did. They have no rigid standards 
set before them to discourage and set them improving, correcting— 
and inevitably scrapping. 

Is it really surprising if, with their limited experience, their work 
is not very original? True, they are often sharp and very observant, 
but I doubt if they can call freely upon the fruit of this perceptiveness, 
which seems rather to drop into some deep reserve from which 
emerge eventually such abstractions as standards of judgement (of 
behaviour and the “ way of the world”). 

As to being “ copy-cats "; surely children learn by imitation, acting 
out in play or living out in day-dreams stories which have touched 
them closely. And these*inevitabty influence the «stories they tell. 
And school stories: it is not children’s fault that most of them are 
so bad. They have at least shown appreciation of the few better 
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A ROOM IN BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


branches of the London Health Centre Ltd. 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 295 Torrington square, LONDON, W.C.I 


Sight—by Better Light 


By courtesy of Birkbeck College, University of London 
The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM :— 
War Office ; Ministry of Works ; Air Ministry ; London County Council ; Civil Service National Whitley Council ; National Dock 
Labour Board ; London Chamber of Commerce ;-Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. ; Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. ; Regent Oil Co., Ltd. ; 
The Polygon Hotel, Southampton ; Saqui & Lawrence Ltd. ; H. Samuel Ltd. ; Eucryl Ltd. ; Incorporated Institute of British Decorators ; 
Museum of Antiquities, Amman ; British Electricity Authority ; John Summers & Sons Ltd. ; Claridges Hotel ; London Clinic ; and all 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, 
i.e., for light that is glareless, shadowless and 
evenly dittused, and for producing this in the 
most efficient, effective and economical manner. 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a 
means to an end, namely to enable you fo see 
your surroundings clearly and comfortably, and 
not just to see how many lamps and fittings we 
can persuade you to use. 

Many people have a mistaken idea that the 
more artificial light one has the better one can see 
—soO One can, momentarily, as one can with a 
magnifying glass ; but if we use this continuously 
we shall soon lose the power to see normally with- 
out it. Therefore, let us use no more artificial 
light than is necessary for clear and comfortable 
vision, 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, 
but rather light that is cool and soft on the eye, 
while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 

How many of us, now wearing glasses, would 
love to be able to dispense with them—yet more 
than ever are being used today. 

WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR 
RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 
and it is interesting to note that the French 
Government, after long and thorough research, 
has prohibited the use of fluorescent lighting in 
schools. 

Among the places where good lighting is most 
vital are the home, the nursery and the school, 
for the eyes of the young are not fully mature 
and are less able to resist the harm that may be 
done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 
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Before 
THE COLD WEATHER COMES... 


Chilly days are here again—and there will be 
discomfort and often suffering, too, where there’s 
no fire to warm the home. 


One of the Church Army’s special activities is the 
distribution of fuel to the very poorest, the aged, 
the sick, distressed gentlewomen, and those unable 
to earn but little through some disability. 


For the sake of those who will be in need, it is 
necessary that the Church Army prepares NOW 
for its FUEL Fund. It must have money in hand 
—NOW—and not wait until the bitter days of 
winter are here if this work is to be fully effective. 


Will you help by sending a gift now to the Rev. 
E. Witson Carte, Chief Secretary, Church Army, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W1 ? 
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| 
| Investment without anxiety 


Surely, there never has been a time when it has been more 
necessary than it is today to safeguard your Capital and Savings. 
You can be as sure as you can be sure of anything that the money you 
| invest in Planet Building Society Shares will be worth exactly the same, 
plus any Interest you allow to accrue, when you wish to withdraw 
it. And the Interest from day of investment to day of withdrawai 
is 24% net per annum, the Society paying the Income Tax. 
The limit is £5,000; up to that amount any sum 


from £1 may be invested. 
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ones which exist. Girls are more interested in people, and earlier, 
than their brothers; and school is a large part of their daily experience. 
It is only natural that they should enjoy playing tricks with the regular 
routine of school-life—teachers know all about that. I say, let some 
authors of integrity who understand children write some “good” 
school-stories, and watch the result. By “good” I mean decently 
written with sound characterisation, representing truly the human 
relationships between children of different ages and child to adult; 
with a lick of humour, and enough practical knowledge of school-life 
today to appreciate where the fun lies, and what the possibilities of 
drama actually are in normal school-life——Yours faithfully, 
ELEANOR GRAHAM, 
(Editor of Puffin Story Books and of Methuen’s Children’s Books.) 
17 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.1. 


6ir,—In your issue of September 19th Miss Noel Streatfeild begins 
her article with a question: whether the children of one generation 
differ fundamentally from those of another. I think not, but at 
the present day there is so much limelight cast upon their lives that 
one is apt to overlook the basic similarities. 

The chief source of blame for lack of originality is no doubt our 
present system of education, which is built on the principle of pro- 
ducing only pegs, square or round, but still pegs, not a generation of 
human beings. Everything in schools is subordinated to examinations, 
every career is entered only by examination, and for these examinations 
certain strictly-adhered-to lines of study are laid down, the little embryo 
peg being severely pruned of any latent side-shoots. It had begun by 
1914. I well remember in my last year of school being compelled, 
not without tears, to abandon cherished plans for languages, ancient 
and modern, as in none of them, except Latin, at that time com- 
pulsory, was I sufficiently advanced to take them in the London Matric., 
then looming bleakly on my educational horizon. This was a new 
departure for my school, which up to then had given its girls a very 
liberal education. But the infection of exam fever had begun to 
spread, and it has never ebbed. I have not ceased to regret that 
abandoning of languages for the misery of mathematics, a life-long 
closed book to me. Many of my generation must have been in the 
same plight—how many more of this generation! 

That last year can be near-heaven. A child is past the forcible- 
feeding stage, and has begun to know his likes and dislikes, to visualise 
ambitions. But in 1952 we force him into stereotyped exams and kill 
all originality stone-dead—stone-dead at last after prolonged slow 
torture lasting from the time he began school. 

Is not the discouragement given to youthful original minds that try 
to diverge from the main current into pleasant backwaters and eddies 
the reason for the plodding copyist efforts of the many competitors 
Miss Streatfeild deplores ? 

I think children with country homes where, in these days of no 
governesses and few servants, their amusements are left to their own 
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organisation, are inclined to be more enterprising than the town-bred 
children. That has been my experience. There is less television and 
more self-reliance; but even there lies danger. The busy parent buys 
the children a pony, and thinks that will keep them amused indefinitely. 
Too often it does, and there is bred that dreadful pot-hunting child 
which frequents every gymkhana, horse-show and competition within 
reach, intent with that terrible single-mindedness, or one-track- 
mindedness, of childhood on only one thing, the greater glory of 
itself and its pony. For let us be frank; children are naturally one- 
track-minded unless given plently of encouragement to vary their 
interests, and from one-track-mindedness to lack of an original mind 
is a very short step, made easier by “ peg-making” education. 

You will often find that a large family with a small income, its mem- 
bers dependent on themselves for their own amusements, will produce 
more original minds than a small family mentally coddled by parents 
who give the children too much attention. 

The Americans can teach us a lesson with their holiday camps for 
the very young, with opportunities for learning self-reliance out of 
doors, and the custom for the older ones of working at a variety 
of jobs in the long vacation. The Americans encourage more freedom 
of thought for the individual. Their standard of work may not com- 
pare so favourably wth ours, age for age, but it seems to produce a 
more all-round open mind than our cramping system of peg-production. 
Yours faithfully, CECILIA KNOWLES. 

Dunlichity Lodge, By Inverness, Scotland. 


The Public Schools 


Sir,—Strix, in his comment on the future of the public schools, stops 
short of the real issue, as did Mr. Birley when I heard him speak 
recently on this subject. Mr. Birley sees no cause for alarm, satis- 
fied that Eton is full up to 1963, while Strix explains this phenomenon 
away by disclosing that today parents choose to pay for their children’s 
education out of capital. That may be possible for this generation 
of parents, but it will not be for the next.—Yours faithfully, 
R. J. PoLitzer. 
Fieldgate, Worth, Sussex. 


Marriage, Society and the Church 


Sir,—The remarks of both Mr. Steward and Dean Robins seem to 
be made in the worldly sense, for they disregard the fact that once 
a person has been baptised and becomes a member of Christ's flock 
he or she cannot be turned out. The excommunication of laymen or 
laywomen is therefore impossible and always has been so. Neither 
the Pope nor any bishop has any authority, power or discretion to 
refuse the Sacraments to any baptised divorcee except of course the 
sacrament of matrimony. Excommunication is confined to the clergy 
as clergy—that is to say to prohibit priests who offend against the 
laws of God from officiating. Such priests, however, always have 
the right to receive the sacraments as laymen. 

It follows that excommunications of lay persons as recorded in 
Church history, and these are very few indeed, are not excommuni- 
cations in the ordinary and accepted sense. Thus, although Queen 
Elizabeth I was formally excommunicated by Pope Pius V in 1570, 
the Queen had in fact excommunicated herself some years previously 
by setting up a heretical church within any authority either divine 
or human, of which church she had declared herself to be the 
head. The actual excommunication was therefore a formality which 
had no real effect—Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THomson. 

13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Books for a Boy 


Sir,—Can any of your readers suggest books suitable for a reasonably 
intelligent boy of nine-and-a-half ? There is very little choice of boys’ 
books here and I have exhausted all my knowledge of titles which I 
could order by post. 

My son is a voracious reader, and has read, over and over again, 
a good many of the children’s classics—Black Beauty, Treasure Island, 
Coral Island, simplified Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver, Gorilla Hunters, 
van Loon’s books, besides such annuals, compendiums and stories 
that come his way. 

The modern children’s stories of about 180 pages of large print, 
costing up to 10s. a volume, are too expensive a way of occupying 
one afternoon. 

It would be the greatest kindness if you could spare the space to 
ask your readers whether they can tell me of well-written and 
substantial adventure stories, whether fiction, historical or true; books 
of travel and exploration, of simple science and natural history and 
introductions to knowledge, of interest to a boy of from nine to ten 
years old.—yYours faithfully, Mapsorie Moon. 

Box 2, Entebbe, Uganda. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 


R. L. S. 


Voyage to Windward : The life of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Furnas. (Faber. 25s.) 


It is hardly possible, however one may hesitate to dispute a statement 
printed by a harassed publisher on the wing of one of his jackets, 
to accept without protest a description of Voyage to Windward as 
** excellent reading throughout and in every way worthy of the 
author of Treasure Island, * the teller of tales.°’’ The book is 
indeed a monument of industry, a storehouse of enlargements and 
corrections of our knowledge of “xobert Louis Stevenson. Mr. 
Furnas has tracked Stevenson all over the world, travelling 30,000 
miles, living for months in Vailima, tireless in pursuit of impressions, 
reminiscences and documentation. 
material previously unavailable. Over years he has ‘* lived ’’ 
Stevenson—virtually been Stevenson—with an intensity miraculously 
shared (or at any rate tolerated) by his nearest and dearest. But 
the one thing he has not done is to produce ** excellent reading 
worthy of the author of Treasure Island.’’ All of 200,000 words in 
length, his book is endlessly allusive, frequently jaunty and, despite 
its wealth of new information, its self-confidence and its whole- 
hearted devotion to the memory of R. L. S., becomes in the long 
run wearisome. 

Manner of presentation apart, what contributions to the Stevenson 
story are provided by the material to which Mr. Furnas had priority- 
access, and in what other respects does his very long book outdo 
its predecessors in relevant information? Mr. Furnas fills in the 
background of the several phases of his hero’s life with a lavish and 
convincing assiduity. Further, as a man widely travelled in the 
South Seas and the author of an important study of the coming of 
the white man to Hawaii and the Islands, his establishment there 
and his relations with the native races, Mr. Furnas is fully qualified 
to interpret Stevenson’s decision to make his last home in Samoa, 
to describe the attitude of the Samoans to their distinguished visitor, 
and to supply a survey of the chequered political history of the 
Island group. All of this we can respect for its own sak2; but 
whether it was strictly necessary to burden the frail shoulders of 
R. L. S. with quite such a weight of garnered fact and skilfully applied 
personal experience remains an open question. 

The letters, manuscripts and other hitherto unexamined documents 
consist, in the main, of Stevenson’s letters to Mrs. Sitwell (Lady 
Colvin), presented to the National Library of Scotland by Sir Sidney 
Colvin, with a reservation-ban until 1949, and extensive portions of 
the Beinecke collection of Stevensoniana at Yale. This voluminous 
trouvaille, apart from isolated points of detail, enabled Mr. Furnas 
to clear up the mystery of ‘** Claire,’’ to establish beyond doubt the 
true relationship of R. L. S. and Mrs. Sitwell, and to confirm and 
embellish the generally accepted view of the disastrous influence on 
Stevenson’s later life of his wife Fanny. 

Once again credit is due to each document per se. But how much 
does ‘** Claire ’’ matter? Even if Louis, as a very young man, 
was involved with a prostitute, is our judgement of his story-telling 
genius in the least affected ? Mr. Furnas proves that he was not so 
involved, and moralists can go on their way rejoicing. But our 
opinion of the author of Jekyll and Hyde, of Thrawn Janet, of Weir 
of Hermiston, still remains precisely what it was. As for the amitié 
amoureuse with Fanny Sitwell, this is now proved to have been yet 
another of those blameless, simili-passionate yet highly-educative 
Egerian enslavements, to which serious young highbrows during the 
prudish and hypocritical seventies and eighties of last century were 
so pathetically, so boringly, doomed. 

It,is no fault of Mr. Furnas that his new material hardly affects 
the major events in Stevenson’s life as previously known. But it is 
much to his credit that he never overplays its importance, administer- 
ing it fairly and judiciously. One could wish that, when in his own 
person he is in conflict with earlier commentators, he had shown the 
same control. George Moore, E. F. Benson, Clement Shorter and 
others get a scolding they are hardly important enough to deserve ; 
while the haughty arrival in Samoa of Henry Adams and John La 
Farge brings down a sledge-hammer of sarcasm on the antennae of 
two fairly negligible beetles. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


By J.C. 





In next week’s ‘* Spectator ’’ Professor Bonamy Dobrée reviews 
a new book on Browning ; Frederick Etchells discusses a volume on 
** English Parish Churches ’’; and Professor Emile Cammaerts 
considers the late J. Huizinga’s ‘‘ Erasmus of Rotterdam.’’ 


He has had access to masses of 


Credo Quia Absurdum 


First and Last Loves. By John Betjeman. (John Murray. 20s.) 


WE live, says Mr. Betjeman, in the age not of the Common Man 
but of the Average Man : ** There is a refinement about him which 
pervades everything he touches and sees. His books are chosen for 
him by the librarians . . the walls of his room are in quiet pastel 
shades, he has cereals for breakfast, and he likes everything in 
moderation, be it beer, religion or tobacco.’ It so happened 
that I read the first chapters of this book travelling down from 
London to Canterbury on what used to be the old South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway ; and, as the train sp2d through those eerie 
and disquieting suburbs which, as Mr. Betjeman says, ** once seemed 
to me so lovely with their freckled tennis-girls and their youths in 
club blazers,’’ [ too sighed for the yapping Sealyhams (‘‘ mind the 
terrier when you call’’), the calceolarias and the clean-limbed, 
Rossall-or-Repton heroes of my youth. For Ghastly Good Taste 
has triumphed all along the line (and not oaly the S.E. & C.R.); the 
tennis-girls are ‘* taking up *” ballet-dancing, Van Gogh reproduc- 
tions have replaced those jolly little sketches of Clovelly which the 
Mater dashed off on her honeymoon, the spiky and incense-haunted 
glories of St. Aidan’s have made way for the tumescent Romanesque 
of the Church of Christ Scientist. An age has passed—but its passing 
has at least been justly celebrated by one of the most original and 
gifted poets of our time; and in this book, as in his poems, Mr. 
Betjeman has captured once again the very spirit and essence of that 
vanishing world. 

Many of these essays are, as one would expect, about architecture. 
Mr. Betjeman dwells lovingly, as he has done before, upon the Zion 
chapels, the Victorian civic halls and the ** undertaker’s Gothic ’’ 
which were his first loves. Architecture remains his chief source of 
inspiration ; yet he is no less happy in the evocation of landscape 
and atmosphere—** the smells of wood-smoke and fungus in the 
lanes *’ in November, the brooding melancholy of Bodmin Moor 
(‘‘ that sweet brown home of Celtic saints ’’), or the tar-smelling, 
coniferous glooms of darkest Surrey. The secret of his so-extra- 
ordinary genius lies, | think, in his ability to look at architecture with 
the eyes not only of an aesthete but of a lyrical poet ; his vision of the 
building itself, so acutely and rewardingly perceptive, is mingled 
always with a wider apprehension of its place in the landscape and 
in the lives of the people for whom it was built. It has been said of 
Mr. Betjeman that his tongue, at one period, became so firmly wedged 
in his cheek that he has never been able to get it out again. It may 
well be true ; not everyone, certainly, will share his whole-hearted 
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READY MONDAY 


An Exile in Soho 


The third (and some say, the best) of Mrs. Robert 
Mrs. Robert Henrey’s autobiographical books, coming chrone- 
Henrey 





logically between The Little Madeleine and 
Madeleine Grown Up. The Exile is a French chef 
who married the authoress’s widowed mother, 
and within her autobiographical pattern she tells 
the strange life-story of this ‘genius at his art, 
who passionately loved women.’ 16s. net 
Mrs. Henrey has also revised A Farm in Normandy, incorporating 
in the same volume (15s. net) The Return to the Farm. 


One of the 15 Million 


. A terrible but true record of the incredible experi- 

Nicholas ences of a Ukrainian professor in the Soviet purge 
of 1937-9, until his escape from the Siberian slave 
P. rychodko labour camps in 1941. 12s. 6d. net 


COMING OCTOBER 23 
Born of those Years 


Autobiography of the author of Who Walk Alone, 


Perry the story of the life of a leper. Moving, exciting, 
and amusing account of countries and peoples in 
Burgess every corner of the globe. [Illustrated. 18s. net 
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The OLD MAN 


and the SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway 


*I believe this is the best story Hemingway has ever written. 


Get it at once... No page of this beautiful master-work could 
have been done better or differently.’ Cyril] Connolly in the 
SUNDAY TIMES. 

Book Society Recommendation. 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN EARTH 


by Norman Lewis 


*His new book, Golden Earth, not only challenges but sustains 
comparison with A Dragon Apparent, which commanded 
admiration a year ago. Burma in the present burns as bright 
as did Indo-China in the previous volume.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
With many illustrations in monochrome and colour. 

Book Society Recommendation, 18s. 


A PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 
by Beverley Nichols 


The record of ‘a journey through the lands of the spirit’ which 
is, in effect, a survey of the present state of Christianity in 
England. 12s. 6d. 


The LAW 


of the VULTURES 

by Phyllis Altman 
* Miss Phyllis Altman writes with a pictorial power, of slums 
or Johannesburg offices or prisons or political meetings or 


riots, that is all the more persuasive for being restrained... 
Of the distinction of the writing there is no doubt.’ OBSERVER 


MUSEUM PIECES 
by William Plomer 


*Museum Pieces is a work of mature accomplishment, with 
nothing of the “gallant attempt” about it and no energy 
wasted: the writer knows his range and enjoys full mastery 
over his literary weapon.’ OBSERVER 

Book Society Recommendation, 12s. 6d. 


The CONQUEST 
of FEAR by Harley Williams 


Further brief biographies of outstanding medical personalities 
by the author of Between Life and Death, etc. 16s. 


All prices are net 


* 


Travel photographs by NORMAN LEWIS are on show 
at the KODAK GALLERY, Regent Street, 
until October 18th. 
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admiration for the Manchester Town Hall or for Norman Shaw’s 
New Zealand Chambers in Leadenhall Street. But does it matter ? 
For Mr. _ Betjeman Victorian architecture has become an article of 
faith. ** It was through looking at churches,’’ he says, ‘* that I 
came to believe in the reason why churches were built.’ It can 
fairly be said, in fact, that he went to mock and stayed to pray : 
credo quia absurdum—and perhaps (though the orthodox may 
disagree) there are worse approaches than this to the Christian 
religion. 

First and Last Loves consists chiefly of occasional pieces—articles, 
broadcasts and so on, but it is none the worse for that. It is beauti- 
fully produced, and generously illustrated both with photographs 
and with decorations by Mr. John Piper. Personally, I have enjoyed 
nothing so much for a very long time ; if there were any, justice in 
the world, it.would be a best-seller. There is, of course, no such 
thing ; it would be silly to expect it in a world of Weetabix, television, 
State-subsidised dentures and Mrs. Dale’s Diary. Yet I implore 
everybody to buy this book, | It- costs, incidentally, a pound, not 
a guinea—a nice distinction, surely in the Century of the Average 
(as opposed to the Common) Man. JOCELYN BROOKE. 


What is the Sterling Area? 


The Sterling Area : An American Analysis. Research and Statistics 
Division, E.C.A. Special Mission to the United Kingdom, 
(Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office. 21s.) 


The Sterling Area. By A. R. Conan. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


It is easier to say what the Sterling Area is not than what it is. It 
is not an association ‘of countries whose currencies are linked to 
sterling rather than the dollar, for there are many such countries 
outside it. It is not another name for the British Commonwealth, 
for one leading member of the Commonwealth, to wit Canada, is 
outside it, two ex-members of the Commonwealth, Ireland and 
Burma, are in it, as are also two countries, Iceland and Iraq, which 
were never in the Commonwealth. It is not the economically 
balanced and self-sufficient group of countries that some people 
believe it and others would like it to be. It is not even an association 
of countries which suffer from a shortage of dollars, for neither the 
Union of South Africa nor Southern Rhodesia does that. 

As to what the Sterling Area is, the first-named of the above works 
says that it can be ** most meaningfully ’’ (which I take leave to 
doubt) ** described as a grouping of British Commonwealth countries 
formed for a particular economic purpose at the beginning of the 
Second World War.’’ Mr. Conan says that it is ** an association 
of the United Kingdom with certain countries whose trade is financed 
in sterling and whose reserves are mainly held in sterling ’’ and that 
it constitutes ** the world’s largest and most diversified monetary 
system.’’ None of these definitions brings out what to the ordinary 
man, and certainly the ordinary trader in the Area, is its outstanding 
characteristic, namely; that he can remit money inside it as he pleases 
without the annoyance and delays of dealing with the ** exchange 
control.”’ 

All this goes to show that the Sterling Area is a peculiarly British 
institution which arose no one quite knows why, has undergone 
remarkable changes of membership and constitution since it first 
began but yet has developed strong cohesive forces which hold it 
together when it ought by all the rules to fall apart. Such an insti- 
tution obviously is worth scientific study, and it gets it in these two 
books—the first monographs on the subject, so far as I know. The 
team of experts working under the aegis of the Marshal! Aid organisa- 
tion, Economic Co-operation Administration (now known as Mutual 
Security Agency) which compiled the American volume, has applied 
itself to its task with microscopic intensity and all-devouring energy. 
It has brought together in this weighty volume, and ranged in 400 
statistical tables and illustrated by 250 coloured charts, the most 
amazing collection imaginable of economic facts about ‘the Sterling 
Area, its member countries and their interrelations with each other 
and with other parts of the world. Figures of production, consump- 
tion, import, export covering all the present member countries of the 
Area are there set before us as a rich, though one cannot say easily 
digestible, banquet. The American analysis, in fact, is mainly a 
book of reference, though it is pleasant and perhaps significant (in 
view of the general attitude of suspicion towards the Sterling Area 
which prevails in America) to find that the team which came to 
analyse has stayed to appreciate and even in a measure to admire. 

Mr. Conan’s book is on a less ambitious scale. It is primarily a 

* study of deficits,’’ for his concern is mainly with the balances of 
payments of Britain and the other countries which make up the 
Sterling Area. There need be no complaint about that because it is, 
after all, the existence of the deficits, the fact that its members were 
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companions in misfortune, that has kept the Sterling Area together. 
But Mr. Conan goes altogether too far when he suggests that our 
present payments position ** might be fundamentally more satisfactory 
than in 1939 ’’ because we should have had a bigger deficit in 1939 
than now if we had then had ‘* full employment.’’ 

The only possible implication of that is that ‘‘America owes 
Britain a standard of living.’’ Too many people think like that, 
but sooner or later we shall have to get back to paying our way in 
the world, without ‘* aid ’’ or subsidy. It is an interesting specula- 
tion whether when the cement of common deficits loses its force 
there will be any function left for the Sterling Area as such to perform. 
Up to 1914 the Sterling Area was the world and the world the Sterling 
Area. That can’t happen again because one can’t put the clock back. 
But we can, and one hopes shall, have a state of affairs in which there 
is a common world monetary system in which Sterling Area and 
Dollar Area alike merge and lose their separate existence. 

Oscar R. Hopson. 


A New Play by Chekhov 


Don Juan (in the Russian Manner). By Anton Chekhov. English 
version by Basil Ashmore. Preface by Desmond MacCarthy. 
(Peter Nevill. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue late Sir Desmond MacCarthy’s preface does not make the 
history of this play altogether clear, but it seems that there are three 
versions of it, none of which was published in Chekhov's lifetime. 
The first was a. melodrama, written for Madame Yermolov of the 
Moscow Little Theatre in 1884, when Chekhov was.a student. She 
disliked the play ; he re-wrote it, and then put it away in a drawer. 
This second version was published in Russia in 1923. ‘*‘ Later, in 
1949,’’ so the preface says, ** Chekhov’s revised and unfinished 
version was also published in Russia.’’ But we are not told at 
what period in Chekhov’s life this third version was made. Though 
unfinished, the play was still so exceptionally long that a perform- 
ance would have lasted six hours. None of these versions has 
previously been translated into English. Mr. Ashmore has used the 
third one, which he has cut to normal playing-time, and has provided 
it with a title and an appropriate ending. 

The principal character, the Don Juan, is a village schoolmaster 
called Platonov, a weak man who is constantly pursued by women 
because of his good looks. He would like to resist them, realises 
that they sap his will, but nearly always gives way to whichever one 
happens to be on the spot ; as a result, he is considered unprincipled 
and licentious. He is not unintelligent, and both understands and 
despises his weakness. But his self-knowledge merely adds to his 
misery. 

Platonov’s chief admirer, a widow called Anna Petrovna Voinitzev, 
is one of those women who are bad, or rather immoral, from lack of 
imagination. She is capable and energetic, and could easily, if 
shown the way, organise a charity, run a salon, or push an incom- 
petent husband up the ladder of success, But, left to herself in the 
country, she does not know how to use her powers. ‘* It’s terrible,’’ 
she says, ‘* to be an emancipated woman and have nothing whatso- 
ever in life to do.’’ She drinks secretly, and, while chasing Platonov, 
finds herself in competition with Sofia, her daughter-in-law, and 
with a plain but wealthy girl, Maria Grekhova. In the effort to 
ensnare Platonov, the three women use methods suited to their 
characters. Anna Petrovna is forthright ; she openly asks Platonov 
to be her lover, and tries to bully him into consenting. Grekhova 
persuades him to kiss her, then bursts into tears and has him served 
with a summons for defamation of character ; when, later, he writes 
her a letter of apology, she interprets it as a declaration of love. 
Sofia pretends that she hates Platonov, and that, to avoid him, she 
is going to have to leave the neighbourhood ; it is not long before 
she has*him, on behalf of her husband, begging her to remain. 
Platonov’s attempts to escape from his three tormentors, and the 
confusion brought about by his indecisiveness, form the central 
theme of the play, which also includes an attempted murder, the 
foreclosing of a mortgage, a suicide and the hero’s own death by 
drink. 

It is clearly impossible to apply ordinary standards of criticism to 
a work of this sort. To say that there are too many inconclusive 
sub-plots, that parts of the dialogue are repetitive, or that Chekhov 
obviously could not make up his mind whether to be serious or 
satirical, is simply to insist that the play is unfinished. On the other 
hand, the mere fact that Chekhov wrote it gives it an interest indepen- 
dent of any virtues it may possess. The only valid question that can 
be asked is whether the play, apart from the accidental distinction 
of being by the author of The Cherry Orchard, has merits of its own 
which counterbalance the defects inevitable in an incomplete work. 
Would it be worth reading if it had been written by an unknown 
playwright called Smith or Jones ? 
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MUTOMINSON 


A VERY BRIEF SELECTION FOR AUTUMN 





ERICH MARIA REMARQUE. Spark of Life 


** So good and salutary that it must be read... a 
classic record.’’—Joun setseman (Daily Telegraph). 
12s, 


SECRET TIBET, by Fosco Maraini 


*“An outstanding travel book, rich in colour 
character-drawing, observation and erudition.’’— 
Sunday Times. 60 illustrations. 30s. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. Master Jim Probity 


Mr. Swinnerton’s new novel tells, in mellow and 
persuasive prose, the story of a man trapped in the 
complications of his own subtlety. 12s. 6d. 


THE SATURDAY BOOK edited by John Hadfield 


‘*The most remarkable gift book anybody ever 
thought up. It has become a publishing institution.’’ 
—soserH TAGGART (Star). Well illustrated in colour. 25s. 


JOAN FLEMING. Polly Put the Kettle on 


** A cracking good mystery novel . . . highly distin- 
guished piece of work.’’—nancy spain (Daily Express). 
9s. 6d. 


SHAW’S CORNER, by Stephen Winsten 


Here is G.B.S. charming all before him with his 
perversely-worded common sense. With 24 photo- 
graphs. 18s. 


LOUIS GOLDING. The Loving Brothers 


**Pure excitement . .. the work of a narrative writer 
so accomplished ... no one could possibly deny he 
succeeds.’’ PAMELA HANSFORD JoHNSON (Jo/in o’London’s). 

15s. 


LEWIS BROAD. The Innocence of Edith Thompson 


The author, on a very careful examination of the full 

evidence, writes of the miscarriage of justice that led 

to the catastrophe of an innocent’s execution. 
Early Nov. 16s. 


NAOMI JACOB. The Gollantz Saga 


A very welcome omnibus—volume one of the history 
of the Gollantz family—containing Founder of the 
House,‘‘ That Wild Lie,’’ Young Emmanuel. 

Oct. 9. 960 pp. 15s. 


STEPHEN WILLIAMS. In the Opera House 


A charming witty and discursive tour-into the realms 
of opera by the author of those precise and evocative 
radio talks, ‘* This I Remember.’’ J//us. Oct. 30. 16s. 


HUTCHINSON HOUSE LONDON, W.1 
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Showboats 


PHILIP GRAHAM, 


American as the catfish or pumpkin pie — from the first 


The history of an institution as 


showboat of 1831 to the last of these floating theatres, 
now moored at St. Louis, which brought melodrama and 
farce to the backwoodsmen along the banks of the 


Mississippi. Abundantly illustrated 258 


The Florida 
of the Inca 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, translated by John and Jeanette 
Varner. The first complete and adequate translation of 
the epic account of the De Soto expedition to North 
America: a sumptuous piece of book production in these 
days of austerity, with the head- and tail-pieces of the 


347-year-old Spanish original edition. jos 


THE PLAYS OF 
Nathan Field 


Edited by WILLIAM PEERY. The Jacobean dramatist’s 
technically adroit, genuinely humorous and somewhat 
bawdy comedies of London life are here presented in a 
critical edition, based on a scholarly reconstruction of 


the original quarto texts. Illustrated 12s 6d 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 





A NEW ADDITION TO 
NELSON’S 
AGRICULTURAL SERIES 


A History of 


Scottish Farming 
T. B. FRANKLIN 


Prospectus of the complete series from Parkside, Edinburgh 9 or 
from 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C,2 


NELSON 


12s 6d 
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To this the answer is ‘‘ Yes."’ There are passages, such as the 
scene at night in which Sasha, Platonov’s wife, and the peasant, 
Ossip, sit talking outside the schoolhouse, which are thoroughly 
effective, in Chekhov’s serious manner. And, so far as it can be 
called a comedy, the play has many good comic situations—though, 
because it is the work of a sexually timid man who, like Shaw, was 
excessively amused by the idea of being pursued ‘by women, these 
situations may in places strike some people as being coy. Whether 
the play would go well on the stage is more doubtful. When reading 
it, one can hurry over the rozgh or monotonous passages, reconcile 
Chekhov’s two conflicting ways of looking at his characters, and 
discount the touches of melodrama and farce; but, seeing it in a 
theatre, one might find this harder to do. Puitiep TROWER. 


A Bit of What You Fancy 


The Burlesque Tradition in the English Theatre After 1660. By 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. (Methuen. 18s.) 


They Were Singing. By Christopher Pulling. With illustrations by 
Muriel Bax. (Harrap. 18s. 6d.) 


It was Stephen Leacock who advised Mr. Clinton-Baddeley (after 
he had dramatised some of the Canadian humorist’s short stories) 
to write a history of burlesque. ‘* If you do it well and amusingly 
(to hell with accurately) it would have a real sale.’’ It has taken 
Mr. Clinton-Baddeley twenty years to do it, and I think we may 
maintain that Leacock’s conditions have been fulfilled. The book 
he has produced is scholarly without being pedantic, and amusing 
without facetiousness. 

He begins by attempting to define burlesque, at least by telling us 
what it is not. He distinguishes between burlesque and satire, and 
happily remarks : ‘‘ Satire is the schoolmaster attacking dishonesty 
with a whip. Burlesque is the rude boy attacking pomposity with a 
peashooter.’’ (The rude boy, not, be it noted, the nude girl, as our 
American cousins seem to think.) ‘‘ Burlesque discovers laughter 
not in the objects of its hatred, but rather in the objects of its affec- 
tion.’’ That is well said. 

He begins his story at the Restoration, deals with Davenant and 
Buckingham, and has a good word to say for the almost forgotten 
Thomas Duffet. One of Duffet’s most successful efforts was a 
burlesque of Shadwell’s absurd opera Psyche, called Psyche Debauch'd. 
He echoed Shadwell’s pretentious litanies : 

** Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Saturn, Cibele, 
Be propitious to our vows and prayers.’’ 


with 
**2nd Priest: James Naylor, Pope Joan, Wat Tyler, Moll 
Cutpurs, Chocorelly. 
All Answer : Help our Opera, because ‘tis very Silly, 
2nd Priest: Hocus-pocus, Don Quixot, Jack Adams, Mary 
Ambry, Frier Bungy, William Lilly. 
All Answer : Help our Opera, because ‘tis very Silly, etc.’’ 

There is an interesting discussion of The Beggar’s Opera, which was 
not only a burlesque of opera, but a satire on low life, on high life 
and on government. There is a study of the important work of 
Fielding, and a fascinating account of how his burlesques of novels 
turned into straight novels with his creation of Parson Adams. 
Through Henry Carey and Sheridan the story leads on to Frere and 
Canning and thence to melodrama, to Planché and to Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Clinton-Baddeley has produced an admirable study of a curious 
byway of English literature, 

Mr. Christopher Pulling’s book has not the same breadth or grasp. 
Although a great deal of research has gone into it, the thread on 
which it is strung is the author’s frank delight in the old music-hall 
songs. He gives us, incidentally, a history of the music-hall, a good 
deal of which is obtainable elsewhere, but it is the songs that matter, 
and he takes such obvious pleasure in reviving his memories that he 
carries the reader with him, 

It is indeed an extraordinary fact that the unconscious memory of 
almost every Englishman over fifty is stuffed with fragments of 
‘* lyrics,’” ranging from the sentimental to the merely nonsensical. 
Nearly all of us could ‘* go.on ”’ if someone quoted ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Dolly, | must leave you,’’ or ‘* Two Lovely Black Eyes,’’ or ‘* Oh, 
Mr. Porter, what shall I do?’ or ‘* Daisy, Daisy."” Why do we 
remember such things? Of course we only remember the words if 
we remember the tune also. It was the tune that fixed its hook in 
the mind. ‘* Very potent, cheap music,’’ as Noel Coward says. 

Mr. Pulling tries to make a list of the subjects of such songs, 
and if, as Kipling declared, the music-hall song is ‘‘ the very stuff 
of social history,’’ such a list should be valuable. The list is ** the 
Swell, the River, the Seaside, Matrimony, War, Policemen, Cab- 
drivers, and Songs from the Heart.’’ A chapter is devoted to each, 
one of the most informative being called ‘‘A Cavalcade of Knuts.’’ 
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Gilbert the Filbert, says Mr. Pulling, ‘* could trace his ancestry 
direct to the beau, the fop, the macaroni, the buck, the blade, the 
dandy, the tiger, the swell, the snob, the toff, the masher of the 
"eighties, the blood, the fellah, the chappie, and the johnny of the 
*nineties.’’ But surely the snob was never used in that sense. At 
least as late as the fifties the word simply meant a low fellow. 

What does emerge from both these books is the melancholy 
conviction that, in our own day, the level of general euphoria has 
sadly fallen. In spite of all our reforms and all our improvements, 
people are less happy than they used to be. 


** It isn’t everything that changes, changes for the good, 


More often it’s the opposite I find... 


I wonder if people fifty years hence will remember our songs, hum 
our ditties and think what a happy care-free lot we were. 1 doubt it. 
JAMES LAVER. 


Interim in the Empire 


The Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793. Vol. I. Dis- 
covery and Revolution. By Vincent T. Harlow. (Longmans. 
45s.) 


HIsTORIANS tend to chop up their subject into convenient lengths 
which they can arrange in conventional patterns. The story of the 
first British Empire, and its conclusion in the American War, is one 
such period which is familiar to most readers. Professor Harlow 
has written one of those useful books which ignore the conventional 
points of division and bridge the gap between periods. Common 
knowledge about the next period, the so-called Second British Empire, 
is greater than it used to be, but it looks forward to what the new 
Commonwealth has become and is becoming. The origins of this 
Second Empire are quite unknown to the general reading public 
and rather inaccessible, hitherto, even to the scholar. 

Professor Harlow seems to have made it his task to arrange 
and integrate the various factors in this historical process. ‘*Seems’’ 
we must say, because a fault in this admirable work is that it has 
no preface. The author gives us no preliminary pointer towards 
the way he is going. Here and there he alludes to topics that he 
proposes to discuss in a second volume, but nowhere does he set 
forth its scheme. But we must be grateful for what we have got in 
this volume, and hopeful for what we are about to receive in the 
second. So far the book is heavily documented with footnotes 
which will delight students, but, so far, there is no bibliography. 

The theme of Volume I is briefly that the foundations of the 
Second British Empire were laid before the First British Empire was 
disrupted. The best philosophical opinion and the most enlightened 
political strategy con¢urred in preferring a commercial to a territorial 
empire. Long before the American War, the attention of Whitehall 
was shifting towards the acquisition of trading-posts in the Malayan 
archipelago, towards the Falkland Islands, towards the exploration 
of the Pacific. The career of that forgotten empire-builder, Alexander 
Dalrymple, is examined at some length, and so interesting is this 
topic that the reader wishes for more of it. One reader, at least, 
would have been grateful for an account of that Lord Halifax who 
used to be called the ‘*father of the British colonies.”’ 

The greater part of the book is a study of the principles which 
guided the British negotiators before, during, and after the revolt of 
the thirteen colonies. A consistent and a largely successful thread of 
policy was followed throughout the whole series of events by Lord 
Shelburne, who is ‘Professor Harlow’s hero, and whose name has 
been blackened by the Whig historians. Shelburne never deplored 
colonial independence, and never quite lost hope of a reconciliation 
between the colonies and the mother-country. Some sort of moral 
union might be retained and, meanwhile, enlightened policy was a 
matter of negotiating mutually advantageous commercial agreements. 

Reconciliation was not then, however, to the taste of the 
Americans, and we have had to wait 150 years for it. As Shel- 
burne foresaw, American independence, in the long run, did the 
British no harm, while the forcible retention of Ireland within the 
Empire generated an ulcer, a running sore in England’s side which 
was far more harmful than separation. Professor Harlow is the 
first historian to place Anglo-Irish relations in their true place as an 
aspect of British imperial policy. 

**British statesmanship in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century was not so bankrupt ,in the sphere of colonial affairs as is 
usually depicted. The British of that time failed indeed to rise to 
the demands of the multiple crisis which they themselves had 
precipitated. Widening commercial opportunities had stimulated 
insular selfishness, which in turn evoked insurgent nationalism 
across the Atlantic and across the Irish Sea. But when that dual 
challenge presented itself in inescapable form, there was a con- 
Structive response from a succession of ministers who in other 
matters had little in common.”’ 
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His Life and Reign 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


dignified and easy. 
Third large impression. 
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flagrant social abuses. 


The Nile 


Dr. H. E. HURST 


present problems of Egypt and the Sudan. 


J. E. MACDONNELL 





King George V 


An experienced historian and accomplished man of letters has 
drawn a detailed portrait of a sovereign who transformed our 
conception of monarchy—and we see a King at work, grappling 
with the daily tasks and responsibilities of his office. From the 
King’s own diaries and the many private letters, reports and 
Cabinet documents which he was permitted to consult Mr, 
Nicolson has been able to throw new light on political events and 
personalities—so that he has produced perhaps the best guide 
in one volume to twenty-five momentous years in our history. 
And the writing throughout is supremely attractive—simple, 


Illustrated. 428, 


A Peoples’ Conscience 


An account of the work that goes on in the upstairs Committee 
Rooms of the House of Commons; and a survey of six actual 
enquiries held by Select Committees between 1729 and 1837 into 


Frontispiece. 218, 


This general account of the river and the utilization of its 
waters by the Scientific Consultant to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works provides essential data for understanding the 


Illustrated, Maps. 30s. 


Valiant Oceasions 


A vivid, shot-by-shot account of naval engagements in World 
War II drawn from the author’s own experiences and from 
action reports, battle summaries and other official sources. 


158. 
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Langdon of an execution is in the worst imaginable taste. However, 
I am sure that many people will find in this book much that is really 
humorous, and they will not be wrong. If Mr. Mikes would only 
cut out one half of his work and resolutely polish the remainder, he 
might be a thoroughly dependable joker. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Eighteenth-Century Letters 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Volumes 15 and 16. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. (Geoffrey Cumberlege : Yale University Press. 
£4 a volume.) 


THE two latest volumes in the Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s 
correspondence, which continues its stately but increasingly expensive 
progress under Mr. W. S. Lewis’s punctilious editorship, are the 
first to break the sequence’ of Walpole’s major correspondences, 
five of which have already been printed. Although the 292 letters 
they contain—214 of them ‘Walpole’s, the remainder from one or 
other of his nineteen learned correspondents—inevitably lack the 
unifying sympathy and intimacy of those exchanged by Walpole and 
Gray or Montagu or the Misses Berry, they have in antiquarianism 
a common subject which, pursued over a course of sixty years, gives 
them a unity as interesting if not as personal as Walpole’s corres- 
pondence with Cole, the closest and most assiduous of his antiquarian 
acquaintance. 

No doubt they will seem disappointing, even somewhat dull, to 
anyone who thinks of Walpole in his letters only as a fastidious 
gossip-writer, a memorialist of high society and an affectionate 
confidant, and who expects from this collection, because Walpole 
could never write an inelegant letter, the wit, the caprice and the 
graceful phrasing of the familiar letters to his friends. But, for all 
their shortcomings.in this respect, they are of prime importance not 
only for the light they throw on Walpole’s character and activities, 
but for the curious entertainment they provide for the historian of 
eighteenth-century connoisseurship and antiquarian research. For 
Walpole was, after Nichols, the most extensive and copious corres- 
pondent with the learned men of his time ; and, for all his air of 
frivolity and in spite of his imperfect scholarship, a serious and humble 
student, as ready to learn from others as he was to answer enquiries 
about his own collections. 

Most of the letters in these two volumes were prompted by prob- 
lems or questions arising from Walpole’s three principal contribu- 
tions to antiquarian studies—his Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors, Anecdotes of Painting in England and Historic Doubts on the 
Life and Reign of Richard III. With all his correspondents on such 
matters (and Mr. Lewis has thirty more of them waiting to get into 
print), even with the bores and self-seekers, Walpole was courteous, 
patient, genuinely interested, and always eager to establish the truth 
of a fact or the authenticity of an object. His letters are crammed 
with facts and fancies, doubts and speculations, notes and queries 
about history and genealogy, pictures and engravings, coins, medals, 
sculpture, jewellery, indeed every conceivable article of art or 
virtu. The most important letters are those in his correspondence 
with David Dalrymple, which seems to have given him more pleasure 
of its kind than any except his correspondence with Cole, and those 
he exchanged with John Pinkerton, his earliest biographer and author 
of Walpoliana. The most generally interesting, though tantalisingly 
brief and inconclusive, are those that passed between Walpole and 
Chatterton, and Walpole’s famous and still controversial ‘* Letter 
to the Editor ’’ (William Bewley) of May 23rd, 1778, vindicating 
himself from the allegation of driving Chatterton to his death. It is 
still possible to take sides in this controversy, nothwithstanding Mr. 
Meyerstein’s admirably fair statement of the case in his biography of 
Chatterton. To those who feel that Walpole protested his innocence 
too much (see, for example, his letter to Michael Lort of July 27th, 
1788) it must seem that Walpole was, to say the least, extremely 
uneasy about the whole unhappy business ; and that, innocent as 
he must be judged of even an indirect responsibility for Chatterton’s 
suicide, he would appear to have reacted with undue resentment 
to the wound his vanity received when he discovered that he had very 
nearly been taken in by the Rowley forgeries. 

Mr. Lewis’s additions in these two volumes to the canon of Walpole’s 
correspondence amount to forty-four hitherto unpublished letters 
from Walpole (sixteen of them to DaJrymple and seven to Pinkerton) 
and eighteen from various correspondents. A further twenty of 
Walpole’s letters are here printed in full for the first time. Most of 
these welcome accessions come, as one would expect, from Mr, 
Lewis’s own library, which has also provided a great deal of valuable 
material for the considerable annotation which these particular 
volumes require. 
Omitted as otiose, even in a work which is intended to be, when 


Some of the notes, however, might have been [| 
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A Book of Flowers 
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W. B. YEATS 
Collected Plays 


First published in 1934 this volume is now re- 
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works: A Full Moon in March and The King of 
the Great Clock Tower (1935), The Herne’s Egg 
(1938), and Purgatory and The Death of Cuchulain 
(1940). 18s. 
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The British General 
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The third of a series of studies of General 
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complete and fully indexed, an encyclopaedia of eighteenth-century 
life and letters. Does anyone likely to use it need to be told, for 
example, who Dr. Johnson, Wren, Addison or Montesquieu was ? 
Apart from this minor criticism, it only remains to say that the 
editorial work of Mr. Lewis, his four co-editors and their numerous 
assistants is, as usual, of the highest quality. JOHN HAYWARD. 


The Devil and His Works 


The Devils of Loudun. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 


Mr. Huxtey has always had a keen nose for corruption. In his 
early novels he exposed it in all its absurdity where it lay at the root 
of the art-cult of the ‘twenties. Bogus painters, spiritual humbugs, 
drunken old trots, who talked with the tongues of malicious angels 
and behaved like the progeny of Satan; such, he told his public, 
were the much paragraphed inhabitants of Bloomsbury and Chelsea 
and Hampstead. At a time when heaven to him was no more than 
an aesthete’s paradise, Aldous Huxley was already a shrewd anatomist 
of ** the other place.’’ His good characters were even then wan and 
slightly absurd ; one did not believe in those pretty young innocents 
with bell-bobbed hair, nor in the strenuous young men who drove 
them round and round the lake in fast sporting cars until they agreed 
to marry them. Mrs. Aldwinkle, Chelifer and Burlap, on the other 
hand, were only too real. 

With the years Mr. Huxley’s heaven has altered, from a paradise 
of art and curious learning to a more rarified and ethical Zion, and 
finally to the place of mystical union between Spirit and Godhead. 
His hell, on the other hand, has remained unchanged, though his 
vision of it has grown more obsessive. Only when he wrote Grey 
Eminence, eleven years ago, did the new glimpse of a possible 
perfection, attained through reading the mystics, appear to be 
working a change in his fundamental attitudes. Father Joseph, it is 
true, the subject of that study, was a spiritual pervert, led astray 
by an aberrant teaching which had distorted the true religious 
tradition ; the ill that he did therefore was a hundred times more 
disastrous to himself, his country and his century than would have 
been the actions of a more worldly power-politician. But in Grey 
Eminence the forces of light made some appearance. One closed 
it with the feeling that history need not always be so; that the true 
mystic -ould work blessings for mankind a hundred times more 
effective than the evil wrought by Father Joseph. 

In his new book Mr. Huxley has not left a single chink through 
which any such hope couldenter. The story of the devilish happenings 
at Loudun in 1633 is unrelievedly ugly. A lecherous priest, a bunch 
of hysterical nuns, self-interested small-town plotters, self-interested 
power-politicians, and the endless prurient curiosity of a sensation- 
avid public, that visited the town and attended the public exorcisms 
of the allegedly bewitched nuns in the spirit of a crowd at a circus— 
these make as foul a subject as any he could have chosen. Mr. Huxley’s 
analysis of motive, his exposition of the unconscious causes of the 
various personages’ behaviour, his exposure of the perversions to 
which religious emotion is subject, his discursions on the witch-cult, 
on mass-hysteria, on sexual eccentricity—and also on mysticism— 
have the brilliance that all his writing has had from the beginning. 
Nevertheless, the book has an extremely unpleasant taste. Des- 
criptions of torture, detailed and aratomical accounts of the nuns’ 
hysterical antics, discursions on revolting sights and smells, cloacal 
asides, and a certain air of superiority in the writer, as of a gardener 
turning over a stone to reveal a pullulation of vermin beneath, make 
The Devils of Loudun a work that will offend most readers. It is 
true that those who wish to be on the side of the gods are the better for 
some insight into the devil’s methods. One has no right to refuse 
knowledge of contemporary horrors. It is purposeless, however, 
to go raking up old corruptions, even though they may, as Mr. 
Huxley claims, foreshadow those of today. His new book displays 
a great talent hideously misapplied. J. M. COHEN. 


Claudel and Gide 


The Correspondence. Paul Claudel and André Gide. 
John Russell. (Secker & Warburg. 25s.) 


In 1947 M. Paul Claudel, aged 77, gave an interview to Combat. 
He talked about André Gide, then 78. ‘‘ I don’t think he has any 
talent at all,’’ Claudel said. ‘* What I still can’t understand is his 
influence. From the artistic and intellectual point of view, Gide is 
nothing .... (He) gives way to easy temptation, to so-called natural 
needs . . He offers an appailing example of cowardice and 
weakness.... His Journal is one long series of poses in front of 
himself . . a monument of insincerity. 
Claudel added : «| had a lot to do with Gide once.’ * He had ; 
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and the letters they wrote to each other between 1899 and 1926 have 
found their way into print, first in Figaro, then in book-form, and 
now in a masterly English translation by Mr. John Russell. Claudel 
and Gide were friends in a sense more French than English, but 
their social tie was not simply a formal one. In the beginning it 
was Claudel who was eager for friendship, and he wrote more letters 
to Gide than Gide wrote to him. ‘* I was a bit too concerned to 
defend myself,’’ Gide confided to his Journal (in 1905), ** and only 
half responded to his advances.’’ He described Claudel as ** look- 
ing like a sledge-hammer ; not very high forehead, but rather wide ; 
face without subtlety as if chiselled out ; a bull neck.’’ Even in the 
middle of their correspondence (in 1912) Gide wrote, ** I wish I had 
never known Claudel.”’ 

But there it was; and here the letters are. Often Claudel and 
Gide corresponded as fellow-men of letters, exchanging news and 
views about books (and these I think are the most interesting letters). 
Claudel,-as a diplomatist abroad; relied on-Gide for-advice in dealing 
with publishers and translators. He sought Gide’s help in warding 
off theatrical managers (‘‘ I have never written with the stage in 
mind. I never go to the theatre and know nothing of its require- 
ments ’’) and in making a spirited stand for accurate printing. In 
1911, for example, Claudel was so insistent on having the circumflex 
accent over the *‘ U ’’ in the capital form of Codfontaine that his 
publishers had to telegraph to a foundry in London and have the 
letter specially made. Sometimes he seems obsessed with misprints. 
(His present English publishers might, knowing this, have been more 
careful.) 

He is yet more obsessed with religion. Many of these letters were 
written in the hope of converting Gide to Rome. They are not the 
best. For so excellent a poet, Claudel appears as an astonishingly 
crude evangelist. Gide called him a ‘* solidified cyclone,’’ and 
there were times when his proselytising ardour caused Claudel’s 
very mastery of French to falter. Gidé’s letters are always tranquil 
and composed ; it is he, and not Claudel, whose approach is diplo- 
matic. 

For a time the correspondents essayed the réles of penitent and 
confessor. This was disastrous, partly because Gide was not repent- 
ant, and partly because Claudel would not hear what he did not 
want to hear. When, in 1914, Claudel was finally compelled to take 
cognizance of Gide’s homosexuality, their correspondence came to 
a standstill. Claudel wrote again, briefly, in 1919, and Gide noted in his 
Journal in October, 1923: ** A beautiful letter from Claudel . . . has 
moved me very much.”’ Three years later Claudel wrote to urge, 
more eloquently than he had once done, the merits of conversion. 
Once more he failed. Apparently he did not write again. He gave up 
hope. ‘‘ Gide,’’ he told the Combat reporter, ‘* is a poisoner, and I 
am not speaking lightly . . . I combat his influence with every weapon 
I have.’’ MAURICE CRANSTON. 


The Wild West 


Buffalo Bill: The Legend, the Man of Action, the Showman. By 
Rupert Croft Cooke and W. S. Medamore. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 17s. 6d.) 


COLONEL THE Hon. WILLIAM Copy was a magnanimous leader of his 
great enterprise, but he might have been a little peeved had he fore- 
seen, in his sad old age, that for many he would be a character in a 
musical comedy centering on Miss Annie Oakley. For, deep as 
was his financial fall, Buffalo Bill felt and knew that he was the great 
pioneer of the stage version of the Wild West. But even though 
Annie Get Your Gun has, for many youngsters, eclipsed Buffalo Bill, 
the more or less veracious versions of his exploits are still on sale 
in many tongues, and he is one of the great heroes of the matiére 
d’ Amérique, as famous in his own lifetime as John L. Sullivan in 
America and much more famous outside it. 

Since it is the legendary Buffalo Bill who is part of world folk-lore, 
it is perhaps profitless to investigate the realities of his history too 
closely, and the authors of this book take a sensible line. Writing as 
**],’’ they lay down laws of literary and historical criticism suitable 
for such a subject. Of one of the more dramatic episodes in one of 
Buffalo Bill’s autobiographies, they write, ‘‘ In kindness to the memory 
of the old showman, we may perhaps suppose that he kept the circum- 
stances from his young wife at the time for the fear of alarming her, 
even though he recalls her reactions to them. Like so many of the 
events described by Cody in later life, these things could have 
happened and, if they did, no record of them would in any case 
exist. They are, moreover, entirely in keeping with his character, 
both as it appeared in fiction or fictional biography, and, as we 
suppose, with all scepticism, that it was in fact.’’ Who could say 
fairer than that? 





Aspects of 


Provence 
JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


Except for a few famous places, the towns and land- 
scapes of inland Provence are still littlke known to 
English people. This book analyses the essential 
character of the region and its inhabitants and shows 
their effects on foreign visitors. Illustrated 18s. net 


Generals 
and Admirals 


The Story of Amphibious Command 
JOHN CRESWELL 


~The author of Sea Warfare 1939-1945 traces the 
history of an important subject from Elizabethan 
times to the present day. His book brings the 
matter into full perspective, and will be found of 
great interest in recalling some notable joint 
campaigns of the British Army and Navy. _18s. net 


MEN AND BOOKS 


Robert Browning 
J. M. COHEN 


10s. 6d. net 


Rod of 
Incantation 


Poems by FRANCIS KING 
9s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 
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Some of Oxford’s 
Autumn Books 





The Concise Oxford Atlas 


edited by D. P. Bickmore and K. F. Cook 
96 maps in 6 colours : 
96 page Gazetteer with 30,000 entries 


18s. 6d. net 


This Atlas is based upon the Oxford Atlas published last 
year. Most of the maps, however, are coloured politically 
instead of in terms of relief, and special attention is paid 
to Great Britain, to which 24 pages are devotcd. 


The Poetical Works of 
John Milton 


in two volumes 
Volume I. Paradise Lost 
edited by HELEN DARBISHIRE 30s. net 


This is the first volume of the OXFORD ENGLISH TEXT 
Milton. 


Henry Fielding 
HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND TIMES 


By F. HOMES DUDDEN 
Two volumes £5. 5s. net 


This fresh attempt to estimate Fielding’s character, 
achievement and influence against the background of his 
times is unlikely to be superseded for a long time to come. 


Jane Austen’s Letters 
edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 
In one volume. Jilustrated. 42s. net 


This new edition in one volume takes the place of the 
Original two volumes which have now been for a long time 


out of print. 





For Boys 
Our Exploits at West Poley 


by THOMAS HARDY 9s. 6d. net 


This recently discovered Hardy story was first published 
serially in the Household of Boston, in 1893. 

. Altogether . . . this story was well worth re- 
covering.” Manchester Guardian 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















William Cody was a good scout; we have adequate testimony to 
that. He almost certainly killed both buffalo and Indians. He was 
a fine horseman and shot. On these indisputed facts a scoundrel 
of something like genius, Ned Buntline, erected the first towering 
structure of the legend of Buffalo Bill. Of course, the way had been 
made plain for Buntline. The great legend of the frontier was 
already more or less cast in classical form. In an admirable and 
scholarly book that the authors of Buffalo Bill do not cite and do 
not seem to have read, Mr. Henry Nash Smith has discussed the 
role of **the American West as symbol and myth’’ (Virgin Land, 
Harvard University Press). Buffalo Bill, as invented or embroidered 
by Buntline, was an admirable symbol and an emotionally useful part 
of the myth. Buntline might have chosen another scout to benefit 
by the demand for the symbol and the myth. But there was enough 
truth in the history of Cody, and enough visible grace and skill in 
the hero of the great Wild West Show, to justify Buntline’s choice. 
It is not enough simply to dismiss Buffalo Bill as a mere beneficiary 
of skilled publicity. As Jacques Bainville said of Boulanger, ‘* Not 
everybody can become a hero of the café concerts he would like to 
be.”” So with William Cody. 

But the myth is mightier than the man, and it is the Buffalo Bill of 
the great show, idol of children, performer for royalty, who really 
interests us more than the young Jayhawker or scout. Cody was not, 
for a moment, a western figure on the scale of Kit Carson, or even of 
a lesser western hero like Simon Kenton. But the mythical Buffalo 
Bill, the hero of the Deadwood Coach, the man who made so miany 
Redskins so repeatedly bite the dust, was a great figure in that 
intoxication of the European childish mind with the American legend 
that is still so potent. In Europe, the Wild West show was no ficti- 
tious invention. That is what America was like. That is. whatgit 
is like for child-cn of a larger growth. William S. Hart, Roy Rogers, 
Destry, Sulky Sam Snake—all benefit by the willing suspension of 
disbelief bred by Buffalo Bill. 

Buffalo Bll was a great showman though a bad business-man. 
(Why the authors should believe that Barnum was also * bad business- 
man I cannot imagine. This is a slander on Bridy port’s greatest 
son.) Pawnee Bill and Annie Oakley played their part, but it was 
Buffalo Bill's show. (Some close friends of Annie Oakley expressed 
their indignation to me at what they thought the travesty of her story 
in Annie Get Your Gun, and there is evidence that she got her man 
much more easily than in the play. On the other hand, there is 
evidence also that she was not at all a Dolores Grey for charm.) 
As is the case with so many epic heroes, Buffalo Bill had women 
troubles, money troubles, drink troubles. Ned Buntline, true, was 
fond of inserting powerful temperance purple patches in his dramas, 
but, though Buffalo Bill might speak the words, his conduct belied 
the noble sentiments. **There is more fight, more headache—ay, more 
heartache—in one rum bottle than there is in all the water that 
ever sparkled in God’s bright sunlight.’’ So Colonel Cody was 
forced to declaim but not to act on. 

Yet, like John L. Sullivan in the ring, Buffalo Bill, once on a horse, 
deceived all but the keenest eyes. His real conqueror was old age. 
His sight failed; his reaction at times slowed up. Yet he fought to the 
end like Sir Walter Scott. He fell into the hands of one of the most 
accomplished scoundrels in modern American history, Tamman. 
His audiences, not unnaturally, deserted him. Repeated farewell 
tours are forgiven to prime donne, not to epic heroes. It is a lively, 
touching, engaging story. 

The latest version of the Buffalo Bill legend is no work of deep 
research, and it flounders badly when the legend is left for mere 
history (as in the account of President Johnson), but it recalls the 
brave days of old and laments sincerely ‘the modern degenerate 
times when, as the unknown poet put it: 

** Across the plains where once there roamed, 
The Indian and the Scout, 
The Swede with alcoholic. breath 


Sets rows of cabbage out.”” 
D. W. BrRoGan. 


Spain and the West 
Spain in the Modern World. By James Cleugh. (Eyre & Spottis- 
wood:. 21s.) : 
Tue peoples of the west have never been previded with any authori- 
tative explanation of the military implications of the decision, made 
on political grounds, to exclude Spain from N.A.T.O. It scems to 
have been Mr. Cleugh’s intention to explore this ground when he 
set out to write his book, for, early in it, he declares: ** Both as 
terminus and springboard she [Spain] forms an excellent place 
d’armes for a modern State at war *’—and this belief colours the 
whole of his writing. He has much to say about strategy and 
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Under the SeaWind 


The epic story of the war which will never 
know an armistice—the ceaseless war of 
nature in which millions upon millions die 
each day in the great struggle for survival. 


Today 12s 6d net 
Her The Sea Around Us is in Colossal Demand 
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Astral Projection! Poltergeists! 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON’S 


- a s 
Psychic Oddities 
The incredible, the mysterious, and the bizarre are the basic 
material of this book. As the author himself remarks: ‘** They 
are cases and experiences which I dared not include in any of 
my more serious books. Yet they are real ! ”’ 16s. 


* 


The first authentic modern account of Sufism ‘ from within.’ 


The Book of Certainty 


By ABU BAKR SIRAJ ED-DIN 


The esoteric teachings of Islam, known in the West as Sufism, 
are to a great extent unknown in this country. This book is 
the first authentic modern account of Sufic teaching from within— 
a clear and readable affirmation of some of the universal truths 
which lie at the heart of all religions. Ready Oct. 16. 7s. 6d. 


* 
“ SOMETHING NEW” — Sunday Dispatch 


The Stories Behind Music 


By ROBERT ELKIN 
** Tells the stories of music by 40 composers, and fascinating 
stories they are.’’—Manchester Evening News. 

**Can be read by anyone interested in the more picturesque 
aspects of music.’’—Liverpool Post. 

** |. . very imaginative illustrations.’’—Musical Opinion. 
The Foreword is by Sir Adrian Boult. 2nd Imp. 10s. 6d. 


Send 14d. stamp to Desk 25 for latest catalogue and Rider Book Club. 


Hauntings ! 


Il Stratford Place London, W.! 
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Voyage to Windward J. C. FURNAS 


Book Society Recommendation 


*To have cleared away so many false but persistent stories 
would itself have made this an indispensable book for students 
of Robert Louis Stevenson—it is one of the most interesting 
biographies to have appeared for a long time,’-—Edwin Muir : 
Observer. ‘ His life—full, unprejudiced, admirably documented 
—will deservedly replace Graham Balfour’s as the standard 
biography.’—The Times. Fully illustrated. 25s, 


The Journey Outward MAURICE COLLIS 
The authority on the Far East, art critic, and author of such 


classics as Siamese White, writes of his early life and travels. 21s, 
The Challenge PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
The famous novelist’s life story. 21s. 
Patients’ Progress GEORGE SAVA 


A patient’s-eye view of medical systems throughout the world, 
from early Balkan hut surgeries to the streamlined specialisation 


of America. 15s, 
Beryl Grey PIGEON CROWLE 
An intimate study of one of the most popular ballerinas of today. 

With 40 photographs. 12s. 6d. 


Beating Austerity in the Kitchen LADY PEACOCK 


Comprehensive instructions for bottling and preserving every 
kind of fruit and vegetable, with notes on cultivation and storage, 
and a chapter on bread making. Although designed particularly 
for these straitened times, this little book is assured a perm- 


anent place on the kitchen bookshelf. 8s. 6d. 
new fiction 
The Undivided Light CHRIS MASSIE 


‘An unusual setting—a shanty negro settlement on a West Indian 
island—and a very unusual plot. . . . Mr. Massie’s imagination 
is wild and strong, and its impetus is more than enough to hold 
one’s interest.’—Observer. 15s. 


The Adopted WILLIAM McFEE 


‘A most delicate and touching picture of the uncertain and 
uncouth gallantry of youth. I wish such books came my way 


more often.’—John O’London’s. 15s. 
Bloodhunt NEIL M. GUNN 
A tense, dramatic novel of a Highland blood-feud. 15s. 
Family Album ANTONIA RIDGE 


‘ An idyll that tells, with tenderness and gaiety and touches of 
sadness, of the English spinster, who, in middle age, discovers 
France, the French, and happiness. Achieves something of the 
charm of Cranford.’—Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 
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tactics, but fails to convince the reader that he has a profound 
enough knowledge or detached enough approach to these subjects 
to establish completely his authority in this field. 

Sometimes his comments recall the rhetorical enthusiasms of 
club-room strategists, as when he writes that Spain ** is indestruct- 
ible, so long as a few thousand Spaniards survive in it, for they 
would every one of them be born guerrilleros."’ It is surely, too, a 
dangerous delusion to believe that the religious convictions of the 
Spanish pzople are so secure and unchangeable that, come what may, 
militant Communism could never make any serious impression on 
them. Such a complacent opinion is not heard in Spain, even from 
the most ardent supporters of the present régime, and, were it true, 
it would go a long way towards destroying the very point Mr. Cleugh 
wishes to make. If it is certain that the Spanish people would 
automatically prove the bulwark against Communist aggression 
which he foresees, then there is no urgent reason why western pol- 
iticians should, at this stage, face up to the unpalatable task of 
doing some fresh thinking about Spain. 

Mr. Cleugh is not, either, a wholly reliable informant when he 
writes about Spanish history or culture or the national psychology. 
He makes what are often highly debatable generalisations without 
apparently being aware that there is a d2bate, and one lacks that 
sense of first-hand experience and observation which helps to make 
Mr. Gerald Brenan’s writings on the same subjects carry conviction. 
When Mr. Cleugh talks of the aversion of the Spaniards to sophistry 
and to ** all formalism and abstraction,’’ of their ** passion for 
order ** and their fondness for soldiers, one wonders how well he 
really knows Spain. It is unfortunate, too, that, in a sentence 
describing Cervantes as an ‘* incorrigible leg-puller '’ (p. 31), he 
should reveal unintentionally that his own leg has been pulled by 
the author of Don Quixote. 

When he turns to the contemporary Spanish scene, Mr. Cleugh at 
times gots into a muddle, partly because of the conflict between his 
religious and political prejudices—which, pace his publishers, are 
perfectly obvious—and his heroic and altogether praiseworthy 
attempts to control them. The statement that the priest, ** as the 
accredited represzntative of the people’s dzepest thinking and feeling, 
is the intellectual kernzl of Spanish society *’ certainly seems plus 
royaliste que le roi, but how are we to reconcile it with the comment 
that ** anti-clericalism, heavily supported by practising Catholics, 
is generally strong *’? We are told that ** one of the causes of 
doubt about Don Juan de Bourbon as a possible Spanish ruler is that 
he stands for a reduction of military and ecclesiastical influence in 
government,*’ but also that ‘** there are probably still too many high 
officers in the Army and too many pundits in the Church, the ordinary 
Spaniard thinks.’’ The English reader might be tempted to deduce 
from some of Mr. Cleugh’s remarks that he is stating a case for 
liberalism, but this is certainly not so, for he reserves some of his 
bitterest (and most unwarrantable) denunciation for the liberal 
tradition in Spain. 

Through much of this book there runs a fatal dichotomy of inten- 
tion which is, no doubt, the reason why one feels that the author’s 
constantly professed admiration for the Spanish people does not, 
somehow, ring true. He has succumbed to the temptation to equate 
civilised values with mere war-worthiness, and he thus seems to 
contemplate with equanimity the appalling consequences to the 
Spanish p2ople and their culture of the strategic réle for which he 


‘BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE’ 


AND * BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION” on book jackets and in 
publishers’ announcements have a world-wide significance as 
marks of merit given by an independent committee of famous 
critics after reading advance proofs of new books from all 
publishers. 

By joining the Book Society you can increase your pleasure 
from reading at no extra cost. Membership enables you to 
select from the endless flood of new books and obtain without 
bother, immediately on publication, copies of the volumes that 
are likely to give lasting pleasure. Members also receive The 
Bookman literary magazine and many other facilities. 

Send the coupon below for particulars and specimen copy of 
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casts them. Surely we have not yet regressed so far that the highest 
compliment we can pay those we profess to admire is to assert their 
worthiness to join us in self-destruction ? 

Mr. Cleugh’s book will do little to change the opinions of those in 
this country who do not share his political or religious views. This 
is a pity, for it is they who have to be convinced. Since 1945 British 
policy towards Spain has persisted "in adhering to an analysis of the 
situation there which was at best only partly correct in 1936 and is 
patently wrong now. But it is not necessary to be a Catholic or 
politically of the Right or wholly taken up with the strategy of a 
third world war to be capable of discovering this. Those apologists 
who persist in assuming the contrary are doing no service to the cause 
of a better understanding of Spanish affairs in this country. 

P. E. RUSSELL. 


Poetry 


Ten Burnt Offerings. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Romantic Landscape. By Paul Dehn. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


A Correct Compassion and Other Poems. By James Kirkup. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. MAcNe!ce’s poetry has really changed very little since the mid> 
thirties, and one has sometimes felt as the years slipped by that it 
was time for a change. What is interesting about Ten Burnt Offerings 
is that it does seem to mark a departure, or at least preparations fot 
one. And if one sees it as transitional one is likely to find its faults 
less disturbing—and, indeed, its merits more significant. The trouble 
is that he seems to be in two minds, not so much about where to go 
as about what to take with him. This set of poetic meditationg 
promises a doeper exploration, a greater imaginative range ;_ there 
is, too, a notable effort towards a more architectural coherence of 
form to accommodate the new and essentially more serious intention, 
Unfortunately, his tendency to treat poetry as if it were a social 
occasion where the company is terribly easily bored, and of which 
he must at all costs be the life and soul, is insufficiently chastened. 
** The idiom which is only MacNeice’s,’’ as the blurb puts it, with 
its ‘* ability to express the most serious reflections in the most light- 
hearted manner,’” here too frequently produces a radical defect of 
tone. Moreover there is a great deal of factitious dazzle and 
acrobatics, and the famous idiom degenerates at times into a tiresome 
and almost obsessional patter. One gets the curious impression of 
the writer himself fighting against it, as if it were a nervous tic hamper- 
ing his purpose. Nevertheless, there are good grounds for believing 
he will win ; in the fine Day of Returning and in the partly successful 
Areopagus and Didymus, the virtues of expressing serious reflections 
in a serious manner are clearly recognised and impressively practised. 

The poem that gives Mr. Dehn’s new book its title is a beautiful 
success: a valid and moving meditation gravely and gracefully argued, 
beautiful in texture and organisation, too closely-knit to quote from 
justly. The Sunken Cathedral also shows him to be a poet of 
considerable resources. Its theme, of course, allows his gift for vivid 
imaginative detail full scope (‘* the cormorant in a shaft of light 
Descends like a dark angel over the nave.... °°). What is most 
notable is that he succeeds in creating a complete imaginative struc- 
ture, solving the inherent difficulty of relinquishing such a theme 
satisfactorily with a fine dramatic stroke— 

“In the bronze light 
Of certain winter dawns too cold for wind, 
It surfaces 
With a sound like thunder and the water streaming 
From windows open to the terrible sky.’’ 

There are some excellent minor pieces (Fern House, Mourne 
Mountains, The Swimmer), but these two poems are by some way the 
biggest things in the book. It is strictly a miscellany, containing 
** straight ** poems, songs, verse-sequences for a documentary film, 
a long and entertaining masque commissioned for the quartercen- 
tenary of Shrewsbury School, and three translations from Jacques 
Prévert. Also—unclassifiable—a capital comic invention, Alternative 
Endings to an Unwritten Ballad (** There, locked in the arms of a 
Giant Baboon, Rigid and smiling lay MRS. RAVOON ... Chewing 
a rat’s tail and mumbling a rune, Mad in the moat squatted MRS. 
RAVOON ....°’). It displays Mr. Dehn’s uncommon talent for 
verse at different levels, but in a way it doesn’t do full justice to his 
abilities at the higher ones. Occasionally the levels become con- 
fused: a chi-chi touch, a thread of intimate-revue sentimentality, 
in poems seriously intended. Nevertheless, he is a poet seriously to 
be reckoned with; the danger is, perhaps, that he enjoys being 
entertaining so much. 

Mr. Kirkup’s new collection contains over sixty poems ; it is only 
a year since the last one appeared ; no sign of any poetry-famine 
here. Clearly he finds it easy to write, which is not necessarily to 
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Has Italy Struck Oil ? 
CHRISTOPHER JERPELL 


The Old Squires 
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BY Harry J.GREENWALL 


“Gives the intimate inside story of his life, personality 
and philosophy; his marriages, war statesmanship, racing 
and other hobbies. A frank biography, written from 
personal contact.”"— John o’London’s Weekly. 


Illustrated. 15/- net. 


THE LOG or toe PELICAN 


BY GiBsOoN COWAN 


“As strange a saga of the sea asever I read. Can more 
than hold its own with any other contemporary tale of the 
sea.’"’— Oxford Mail. “ An entertaining and unusual 
story, excellently told.” —Scotsman. 12/6 net. 


A EAND 


BY JACQUETTA HAWKES 


Fifth Impression now available. 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 


me sauna or THE SAD CAFE 


By Carson McCuLters 


DAVID GARNETT: ‘“ The best living American writer.” 
Vv. S. PRITCHETT: ‘‘ An incomparable story-teller.” cyRiL 
CONNOLLY: ‘An exquisite talent.” HUGH MASSINGHAM: 
“A wonderful writer.” A. CALDER-MARSHALL: “ Her 
vision opens up a new world.” 15/- net. 
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Came to Oxford 


By GERTRUDE BONE 
Illustrated by SIR MUIRHEAD BONE 


32 full-page monochrome gravure illustrations, of which 
8 will be tinted 


Those who have learnt to enjoy Gertrude Bone’s 
writing in Days in Old Spain will know what to expect 
when she addresses her pen to the theme-of Oxford. 
They will not be disappointed. Sir Muirhead Bone has 
made for the book thirty-two full-page drawings 
(eight of them coloured) and thirty-eight vignettes, 
which alone would make the book of unique interest 
and value. It is safe to prophesy that there will not 
be a comparable book on Oxford for many years. 


Demy 4to 30s. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 
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say that he writes too easily. But he is almost too ready for any- 
thing. Here there is a remarkable range of subject, but not enough 
variety of treatment. Too many of the poems seem to be no more 
than exercises in the Kirkup manner, lacking in intensity or unity of 
impact because the subject is insufficiently felt. But if few rise above 
a certain level of technique and imagination, few fall below it ; and 
it is a high one. He expends his powers too indiscriminately, I 
think, for lack of something to seize and sustain them. And what 
he may do when he finds it is shown by the very striking title-poem 
In subject and treatment it is highly original, and it comes off triumph- 
antly. It describes a delicate heart-operation, in terms of poetic vision 
and direct record perfectly intertwined. The excitement of the action, 
the imaginative enlargement of it, the insight, are beautifully sus- 
tained to the conclusion— 
“ For this is imagination’s other place, 

Where only necessary things are done, with the supreme and grave 

Dexterity that ignores technique ; with proper grace 

Informing a correct compassion, that performs its love, and makes 

it live." RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 


Some Autumn Revivals 


DASHING into the battle of clichés, having read Mr. S. Potter’s latest 
treatise, | will not say that Miss Irma A. Richter’s Selections from 
the Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci (Oxford University Press. The 
World's Classics Series. 5s.) is either ** rewarding ** or ** fascinat- 
ing ’’"—though it} is both—but I will hail it instead as one of the 
most welcome, most thoroughly absorbing, and, relative to its 
contents, one of the cheapest books to be published this autumn. 
»Miss Richter has taken her selections from the rare limited edition 
of The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci by her father, the late 
J. P. Richter, and herself, which was published in 1938. Retaining 
many of Leonardo’s drawings, she has succeeded in showing the 
general character of the notebooks, and has produced a pocket-size 
volume that everyone who was stirred by the fourth centenary 
celebrations, especially by the Burlington House exhibition, will be 
glad to possess. 

An entry in the register of St. Florentin, Amboise, dated August 
12th, 1519, sets out some of Leonardo’s qualities : ‘* In the cloister 
of this church was buried M® Leonard de Vincy, noble Milanese, 
first painter, engineer and architect of the King, State mechanist, 
and sometime director of painting of the Duke of Milan.’’ The 
artist in him predominated, and directed the course of his scientific 
studies into paths that, in Renaissance Florence, only an artist could 
fully explore. As Miss Richter says, *‘being an artist Leonardo 
steered a course guided by visual experience. His intelligence was 
free and wholly devoted to inquiry.” But from observations on the 
proportions of the human body or the structure of birds’ wings we 
turn, in the notebooks, to philosophic aphorisms and reflections on 
life (** He who fears dangers does not perish by them *’)—many of 
which are as paradoxical and as stimulating as Samuel Butler’s. 
There is, here and there, much sound advice : ** Patience serves us 
against insults precisely as clothes do against cold. For if you put 
on more garments as the cold increases, the cold cannot hurt you ; 
in the same way increase your patience under great injuries, and 
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they cannot vex your mind.’’ But one could go on reading and 
quoting this book indefinitely. 

The renewal of interest in the Victorian author Augustus J. C. 
Hare, the subject of a recent essay by Mr. Somerset Maugham in 
the Cornhill, is likely to be carried a stage further by the publication 
of The Years With Mother, a drastic abridgement of the first three 
volumes, covering the years 1834 to 1870, of his Story Of My Life 
(Allen and Unwin. 25s.). Hare was a prolific writer of guide-books 
and memoirs, a talented water-colourist, a keen collector of books 
and pictures, but his massive autobiography is now his chief claim 
to fame, containing as it does—to quote Mr. Malcolm Barnes, who 
has prepared this ** potted *’ version with admirable skill and 
attention to detail—** an extraordinarily vivid record of social life 
in the upper strata *’ of Victorian society. Inevitably much has been 
lost in reducing Hare’s six volumes to two—for a second volume is 
promised shortly—but there was much in them that could be spared, 
and it is vastly better to have the autobiography in print in this form 
than out of print altogether. The Years With Mother is warmly 
recommended to anyone with the remotest interest in the Victorian 
period—he is bound to enjoy it; and the publishers musi be con- 
gratulated on having made such a seemly book, illustrated by 
engravings from Hare’s water-colours, out of the three original 
volumes. 

The book is a mine of curious information and anecdote picked 
up by Hare during his explorations on the Continent and in Victorian 
society. He retails not only what he observed personally but much 
that he learned at second-hand. Thus one of his most fruitful 
encounters was with charming old Lady Wenlock, who had séen 
Nelson himself, ‘* the wonderful little man.’’ And on other pages 
we may catch glimpses of Landor throwing out of the window an 
excellent dinner cooked for him by Mrs. Browning’s maid (** it was 
too English, he said *’), or of a black cat falling from the roof of 
St. Margaret’s on to the hem of Newman’s white surplice (** New- 
man’s face never changed a muscle,’’ but we are not told what hap- 
pened to the cat). Incidentally, Augustus’s uncle, Julius Hare, the 
Archdeacon, cuts a much less attractive figure in his nephew’s auto- 
biography than he does in an earlier context, bathing at Ostend with 
his Trinity friend Praed. 

Compared with Hare’s voluminous record of his Victorian travels, 
the story of Hogarth’s Peregrination, a century earlier, which has 
been edited with an introduction by Charles Mitchell (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 15s.) makes a slim, compact little volume. Yet the 
contemporary account of Hogarth’s five-day excursion in Kent in 
1732, with his tavern companions John Thornhill, Samuel Scott, 
William Tothall and Ebenezer Foyrest, is very well worth reading, 
both for the unaffected gusto of Forrest’s account of a Bohemiar 
wandering and for the unusual insight it affords into eighteenth- 
century manners and customs. At Sheerness fort, ** Scott was 
Laughed at for Smelling to the Touchholes of Some of the Guns 
lately Discharged and so was Hogarth for Sitting Down to Cutt 
his Toe Nails in the Garrison.’’ And there is plenty more hearty 
detail of this order. The new edition is the first to print the text of 
the British Museum manuscript virtually as it. was written—it is 
sometimes mildly Rabelaisian—and includes the illustrations drawn 
at the time by Hogarth, Scott and John Thornhill, together with 
William Gostling’s account of the tour in Hudibrastic verse. A 
delightful gift for anyone who honours a great English artist and 
wishes to see him ‘* in the round,”’ as he lived and enjoyed himself 
with his friends. 

After all these riches, I was not in the mood for reprints of escapist 
fiction. Thus The Complete Professor Challenger Stories by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle (Murray. 16s.) seemed to me much less 
stimulating than the mind of Leonardo. In the right mood, how- 
ever, I have enjoyed the Professor, and I do not doubt that he will 
divert many thousands yet. On the other hand it would take a 
very long railway journey, or an exceedingly bleak desert island, to 
get me through Marcus Clarke’s For the Term of his Natural Life 
(Oxford University Press. The World’s Classics. 7s. 6d.). But I 
did go far enough to discover that the bulk of the story, with its 
echoes of Hugo and Reade, had merits which are not to be found in 
the melodramatic prologue. In this exacting and discriminating mood 
I next rediscovered Dorothy Bussy’s translation of André Gide’s short 
novel La Porte Etroite (Strait is the Gate. Penguin Books. 2s.) 
and here I was once again entirely satisfied. This story of young love 
turned to tragedy by a girl’s religious mania is beautifully told—and 
with deep feeling. It should be widely read, not least by those who 
are sceptical of the claims of its author. For though Gide is con- 
tinually criticised, and often—one way or another—deserves criti- 
cism, those who criticise him should at least understand that his 
reputation rests on a firm foundation of careful craftsmanship. 

Derek Hupson. 
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Science is a Sacred 
Cow 


By Anthony Standen 10/6 net 


Anthony Standen is a scientist who has become rather 
alarmed at the tendency of many people today to base 
their entire lives on their faith in science and what it 
can teach. This entertaining book is an effort to show 
us what will happen if ** scientific method ”’ is carried 
too far into fields where it has no place, and, incidentally, 
how such misconceptions will, in the long run, dis- 
credit the work of serious scientists. As his title 
implies, the sacred cow’s milk remains necessary to us. 


Primitive Man and his 
World Picture 


By Wilhelm Koppers 


16/- net 


Dr. Koppers is also a scientist—an ethnologist— 
and this book sums up his researches among the most 
primitive peoples still to be found with a view to 
discovering the origins of man’s religious and ethical 
beliefs. The Bhils; the Yamana, the Pygmies, the 
Chenchu are among those he studies, and wherever 
possible he quotes from their prayers, legends or laws. 
The study is a fascinating one, and the conclusion 
the author reached is not the least fascinating thing 


about it. 
SHEED & WARD 




















October 
REX POGSON : MISS HORNIMAN AND THE 
GAIETY THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
Illustrated. 215s. net 
MANDER & MITCHENSON: HAMLET 
THROUGH THE AGES. Ed. by Herbert Marshall. 
All pictures. 358. net 
November 
MICHAEL ROSS: PEOPLE OF THE MIRAGE. 
An unique travel book with drawings by the author. 
21s. net 
F. GEORGE KAY: PIONEERS OF BRITISH 


INDUSTRY. The men of faith who made our nation’s 
wealth. Illustrated. 25s. net 


FRANCES STEPHENS: THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No. 3. Illustrated throughout. 18s. net 


DONALD MITCHELL & HANS KELLER : 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN. A commentary on his works 
from a group of specialists. 30s. net 


December 


AUDREY WILLIAMSON : 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA. A new assessment. 
Illustrated. 25s. net 
DONALD BROOK: ROMANCE OF THE 
ENGLISH THEATRE. Revised, enlarged edition. 100 
ges of pictures. . 21s. net 


_fRotr._ 
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Write a Review 
and earn a Book 


* * * 
THE CONDITIONS» 


Ever tried your hand at writing a review? If not, 
now is your chance. All you need do is put down 
on the back of a postcard your views on any of the 
books mentioned in this advertisement and send it, 
marked in the top left hand corner Spectator Review 
to the Editor at the address below. If he likes your 
notice he will send you a book as a prize, FREE 
and post free. There is no limit to the number of 
prizes that will be given—every good entry will be 
rewarded. 

Notes (1) One word such as ‘unreadable’ will do, 
but is unlikely to win a prize. (2) Members of the 
staff of Ernest Benn Ltd. are excluded from this offer. 
(3) The Editor’s decision is final and he cannot enter 
into correspondence about reviews or prizes. 


THE BOOKS 
MOAB IS MY WASHPOT 
By E. G. COUSINS 12s. 64. 


‘one of the very best novels to have come out of the war’ 
JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 


COMET IN MOOMINLAND 
Written and illustrated by TOVE JANSSON = 7s. 6d. 


‘the upper stratum of the whimsical’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


PSYCHE 

By H. G. DeLISSER 

‘the romance is told with gusto’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FROM TOWN AND TRIBE 
Translated by C. G. CAMPBELL 
‘will go specially well with cigars’ 
COTTAGE IN KYRENIA 

By FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON 
‘pleasant reading . . . well written’ 
RHYMES OF A REBEL 

By ROBERT SERVICE 


‘bouncy, shrewd and likeable verse’ 


NO MORE CHAMPAGNE 
By ELIZABETH VARLEY 10s. 6d. 


‘The lady tcurs the Antipodes, visits Parliaments and 
potentates, and pokes fun at many of them’ THE STAR 
TIME WILL RUN BACK 

By HENRY HAZLITT is. 


‘the work of a man with a remarkable imagination’ 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS 


10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


TIME AND TIDE 


12s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


10s. 6a. 


NEWS CHRONICLE 
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By STEFAN OSUSKY 25s. 

‘a major contribution to the political literature of our time’ 
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‘This memorable book "—Evening Standard 


All Sir Arthur’s brilliant broadcasts are 
included in this full account of his life in the 
Pacific. Illustrated. 18s. net 


Heaven Has Claws 
Adrian Conan Doyle 


The adventurous son follows his famous 
father in strange experiences in the story 
of an expedition made in a small boat 
to the Indian Ocean exploring the wild 
coral islands of the Mafia Channel and the 
seas of Zanzibar. It is a stirring account of 
personal adventure in its most immediate 
form with all the sudden dangers of navigating 
uncharted seas and of facing the dreadful 
creatures with which that ocean abounds. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


Oct. 6 


Journal & Memories 
Viscount Mersey, P.C. 


Lord Mersey ranges widely over the many 
aspects of his varied career for the unusual 
material in this book. He has the true spirit 
and skill of the diarist, mixing matters of 
personal concern with much _ interesting 
information, serious, humorous, historical, 


curious and instructive. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


Mr. Oddity 


Samuel Johnson, Litt. D. 


CHARLES NORMAN 


By using contemporary records of Johnson's 
conversations mostly unknown to Boswell, 
Mr. Norman gives a human and authentic 
portrait for those readers who desire more 
than a superficial acquaintance but have not 
time to study the full canon. 
rrontispiece. 


JOUN MURRAY 


16s. net 
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New Novels 


Hear and Forgive. By Emyr Humphreys. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


The Frontenac Mystery. By Francois Mauriac. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. Ils. 6d.) 


The ag Dances at Easter. By Austin Clarke. (Andrew Melrose. 
2s. 6d.) 


Daughter of the House. By Catherine Gaskin. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Emyr Humpureys’ novel is intensely interesting, both in itself 
and as an earnest of what he may give us presently. I take a further, 
highly personal interest in it, having just finished a novel which, 
though wholly unlike it in setting and treatment, is similar in theme. 
The problem is to present as one’s central character a weak and 
selfish man struggling towards amendment, to show him in all his 
triviality without forfeiting the reader’s interest. I am full of 
admiration for Mr. Humphreys’ success. He has tackled the problem 
in the boldest possible way, by letting David Flint tell his own story. 
One limitation of first-person narrative he gets round by making 
David a novelist (from internal evidence, a very bad one), novelists 
being allowed an abnormal interest in other people’s motives ; and, 
since David has sporadic bursts of insight into the disingenuous 
workings of his own mind, we get off to a flying start. 


David, lured before the war into an unsuitable marriage with the 
daughter of an ironmonger, has left his wife and child, teaches 
Scripture in a bilateral school, and lives with a humourless, 
unbalanced woman older than himself. Helen has money, and nags 
at him to give up his teaching. He resists, partly from weak 
obstinacy, partly from a genuine affection for his headmaster, a 
likeable and kindly idealist named Allenside. The school is 
brilliantly described, Allenside’s odious wife, the boys, the masters” 
common-room, disturbed by a feud between two amiable but stupid 
Communists and two stupid but less than amiable Tories. Behind 
the scenes, exuding road-house bonhomie, is Allenside’s black-sheep 
brother, whose charm gives David yet more opportunities for self- 
dislike. In the end Allenside ruins his own and the school’s pros- 
pects by sticking to a principle, mistakenly, since it leads him to 
appoint the wrong man ; and David, forsaken by all his protectors, 
remembers God—“**‘ It was time for me to become the victim of my 
own propaganda ’’—and slinks back to his wife. 


Hear and Forgive takes hold on real issues, both contemporary and 
eternal. The observation is excellent, the structure sound ; the first 
sentence plunges us into the story. Mr. Humphreys gives us a picture 
of men and women as they are, here and now, in our midst, and we 
see ourselves among them. But, like Mr. Angus Wilson, he has done 
little more than depict our plight. Its title notwithstanding, the book 
is short of compassion. Its dislikes are more vivid than its loves. 
Hear and Forgive is spiritually indecisive, not because David has been 
teaching Christianity and living on a mistress, but because at the 
end of the book he forces himself to go back and be a respectable 
husband without charity, without love, and only when the supports 
of Helen and Allenside have been withdrawn. 

I know—what novelist doesn’t ?—how irritating it is to be blamed 
for omitting something which lies outside one’s design: but in 
Hear and Forgive everyone is unpleasant, incompetent or grossly 
self-deceived. The schoolmasters are decent and tolerant and kind ; 
but the book makes us cry out for a gleam of certainty, even for such 
as M. Mauriac provides. Spiritual indecision is the last quality one 
could attribute to The Frontenac Mystery. Briefly, it tells how the 
Frontenac family attempt so to face things temporal as to make sure 
of things eternal—among which they unhesitatingly number the 
Frontenac family. In the first chapters of this early novel 
M. Mauriac seems almost to parody himself : the wick in a lamp is 
** like a tapeworm,’’ a mother kisses her daughter with ‘*‘ almost 
ravenous intensity,’’ children amuse themselves for hours with 
spitting on a windowsill ; ‘* the little girls already showed . . . large, 
sagging behinds ’’; ‘* it was doubtful whether he even noticed the 
food dribbling from her horrible mouth, or heard her eructations,’’ 
etc.,etc. But the later chapters are masterly ; the whole book has a 
lyrical passion, a conviction, a poetic intensity which sweeps on its 
current the sordid detritus M. Mauriac can never disregard : 
qualities in which Hear and Forgive is, by comparison, lacking. 

If we did not already know that Mr. Austin Clarke was a poet, 
his mediaeval fable would soon tell us. Many things dance in it 
besides the sun. I do not know any living writer who could have 
produced this book, or any living poet, with such a wickedly innocent 
twinkle in his eye. The story is inimitable, and I am helpless to 
describe it. A young wife goes on a pilgrimage to a holy well in 
order to conceive a child. Things happen at the well which are not 
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Some of our Autumn Books | 
‘ THE WORLD | | ! 
THE GREAT CHARLIE 
e. THE DOLLAR BUILT | 
tiation Robert Payne 
GUNTHE EIN . : . 
1.) ’ A study of Charles Chaplin’s screen personality, 
If with an introduction by G. W. STONIER. _ Illus- 
T, If you are fair-minded you will read this book. If on trated with stills. October 14. 16s 
h, the other hand, you recognise your bias, don’t bother with , 
‘d this advertisement. We know that we are struggling GRANDMA MOSES 
w against a current convention in publishing an economic 
11S “f? . 
of study of the U.S. that does not draw conclusiogs which My Life Ss History 
m comfort us, but to deny publication for this reason would The autobiography of a farmer’s wife who began 
Y- 00 SINGANy A GATES. See. to paint at 78, and is now America’s favourite 
r This book is not anti-American (or un-American in the artist. Illustrated in colour. November 3. 21s 
d McCarthy sense) for it quotes from Congressional com- 
28 mittees, prominent politicians, leading newspapers and A SPY HAS NO FRIENDS 
magazines and other reliable sources and shows the { 
ne danger of an economy which is tending to build industrial Ronald Seth 
es prosperity on the manufacture of war machines. a 
™ sites <e te The most exciting true spy story of the war, by 
= With the news of the Presidential elections beginning a man who was ‘ hanged ’” by the Germans, and 
k to crackle through every loud speaker in the world, this lived to tell the tale. October 27. 10s 6d 
a book is timely and necessary. Gunther Stein was former 
: Far Eastern correspondent for The Christian Science 
1s 
s° Monitor and The Manchester Guardian. and has written BEDS 
id several authoritative books about China. The fact that Reginald Reynolds 
id he has turned his attention from East to West might in | 
-p itself be food for thought for the thoughtful. With Many Noteworthy Instances of Lying On, 
all Under and About Them. By the author of 
- Demy &¥ Prospectus available Ready October 123 6d net Cleanliness & Godliness and Beards. Oct. 27. 15s 
s, ’ 
4 DOUBLE BEDSIDE BOOK 
L y : ‘ . p. . . . . 
st P] IOCNEX : Drawings by the most original and delightful 
re 2%3 ! comic artist to emerge since the war. Introduc- 
ve tion by NICOLAS BENTLEY. November 10. 10s 6d j 
1e . 5 H 
\k Newly Minted , 4 
a In The Phoenix Di james J. B. Pick explains h lay | ee a 
n n fhe Phoenix Dictionary of Games J. B. Pick explains how to play | 
1e and appreciate 458 games. Indoor, outdoor, with or without equip- | GREAT CH ESS GAMES 
ment, rough-and-tumble and intellectual, organized and disorganized, | . 
le they are all here. Witty and succinct. 320 pp. with diagrams in text. | Reuben Fine 
ts 15s. net. Stuart Chase’s Roads to Agreement is an extension of his 
famous Proper Study of Mankind. A practical discussion of conflict Great games analysed by a Grand Master, and 
d and its elimination at every level from individuals to nations. ‘The | illustrated with many diagrams. Oct. 14. 16s 
in positive and scientific approach ’—Dr. Julian Huxley. 18s. net. 
Only Gordon Anthony can do it! His Beryl Grey is a picture- | : 
y biography in the same low-priced series as his Markova & Fonteyn | THE PORTLAND VASE 
’ (each 15s.). Four full-colour portraits and forty monochrome ‘ 
h studies trace in superb sequence Beryl Grey’s progress from her | Wolf Mankowitz 
1€ earliest days to ballerina. Introduced by Arnold Haskell. 10 in. by 
1e 6} in. Only 12s. 6d. net. Anthony’s ‘Dancers in Colour’ Books are | A history of the original vase and of the famous 
re beautifully produced albums of famous dancers at a Christmas card Wedgwood copies, illustrated with 28 collotype 
1e price. Each contains ten large full colour pictures from Gordon let availabl November 10, 30 
ol Anthony’s unrivalled collection. 4s. 6d. each net. 1. Sadler’s Wells | plates. Leaflet available, Ovemnver IV. JUS 
is Ballet in Colour. 2. Dancers of the World in Colour. } 
> f . 
> R s Second Impressions Now Ready 
7 ecent Success 
e, FRANZ VON PAPEN 
ie oe ai — a 
~ Painting for Pleasure, by R. O. Dunlop, is already in its third imp. It | . 
won’t make you an R.A. for 8s. 6d., but has pleased thousands. Why Memoirs 
a not get John Tarr’s Good Handwriting (Ss.) as well and create continu- 
is ous beauty ? Evan Esar and Nicolas Bentley collected, collated and | WOLF MANKOWITZ 
: cross-indexed 4,000 quotations from 450. books for their Treasury of | 
Humorous Quotations (2nd imp., 12s. 6d.).. 335,000 words and 200 Make Me An Offer 
pictures will give you an idea of Harold Clunn’s huge Face of London, | } 
~ the gargantuan foundation of any Satine for Back for oo Nt cine 
1 ballerinas have sent Felicity Gray ’s Ballet for Beginners(12s. 6d.) intoa | 
€ third imp. and disciples of the spade are still demanding Kathleen | ANDRE DEUTSCH 
it Kenyon’s Beginning in Archaeology, also 12s. 6d 12 Thayer Street, London W.\ 
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OUT ON MONDAY “Fa 


Michael Burn 
THE MIDNIGHT DIARY 


A new novel by the author of 
YES, FAREWELL and CHILDHOOD AT ORIOL 
12s 6d 


Ira Morris 
THE CHICAGO STORY 


A new novel by the author of LIBERTY STREET 
12s 6d 


The Right Playmate 


BY 
JAMES 
BROUGHTON 
AND 
GERARD 
HOFFNUNG 


The wittiest book you 
are likely to see this 


year. 8s 6d 





BY PETER ROACH 


Peter Roach was one of the volunteer crew of the 
famous Cap Pilar, and this book is a fiercely honest 
and deeply nostalgic account of one of the last 
voyages round the world in a square-rigger. With an 
introduction by Adrian Seligman, and numerous 


photographs. 15s. 


Latest addition to the 


Mariners Library 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALERTE 


BY E. F. KNIGHT 


One of the best real life “Treasure Island”’ stories 
ever written. 
9s 6d 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


Voyage 
in a Barquentine 
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at all what a well-brought-up young pilgrim might expect; and 
what, do you think, would be a good punishment for a husband who 
entertained bad suspicions of his wife ? The odds are heavily against 
your hitting on what happened to Congal More. 


Miss Gaskin is not yet quite of this company, but she is quickly 
moving up the table. Daughter of the House is honest, intelligent, 
and very readable. 

** The kind of love that doesn’t need a reason or an excuse. ... 
No one else stands a chance against a thing like that .. . two people 
who were meant to come together and no chance or mischance on 
earth is going to stop them.’’ 
In developing this theme-with-variations Miss Gaskin travels from 
England to Ireland and New York, and advances a considerable 
reputation. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Unnatural Death 


As usual, the only real detection this month comes in a reprint— 
the Second Gollancz Detective Omnibus at 6s. 9d.—containing 
Dorothy Sayers’ first Wimsey book, Whose Body ?, The Weight of the 
Evidence by Michael Innes and Edmund Crispin’s Holy Disorders, 
though admittedly the last is detection spiced with no inconsiderable 
amount of action. We will deal next with superior crime, crime for 
the connoisseur. Henry Cecil’s No Bail For The Judge (Chapman and 
Hall, 12s. 6d.), the story of a judge’s trial for murder, is a much 
tidier book than his last and very good reading, but he still seems to 
invent situations rather than stories, and so has difficulty in finding 
climactic solutions. C. E. Vulliamy’s Don Among the Dead Men 
(Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) is an erudite story, perhaps a trifle arch, 
about a homicidal lecturer ; caviare to the general, it should appeal 
to Spectator readers. 

Of really high-class well-educated cloak-and-dagger, we have 
only one example, Edith Pargeter’s Holiday With Violence (Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d.). It is set in the Italian Alps and, of course, Venice 
(there’s absolutely nowhere else for thwarting enemies these days), 
and plenty of original invention and good use of local colour made 
this intelligent enjoyable reading. I couldn’t quite take the emotional 
immaturity of her clean decent British travellers whose mental age 
was certainly pre-adolescent, but her villain was just lovely. 

Our regular British writers pursue their sturdy pedestrian ways, 
and the first three mentioned have here worked up from too many 
recent Beta Minuses to Beta Plus. Bobby Owens has, thank good- 
ness, left his silly wife behind when off to Pending Dale to find out 
which of this village’s mysterious inhabitants was the murderer, 
and perhaps this is why The Attending Truth (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) has 
glimmerings of real detection about it. Again, in The Echoing 
Strangers (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) Gladys Mitchell’s Mrs. Bradley 
uses more brain than glittering eye and skinny claw to find out who 
put the body under the dinghy and just what was the discarded 
dumb boy’s relationship with his cosseted twin. Nigel Morland’s 
Mrs. Pym, being of New Scotland Yard, is, of course, more at home 
in a true criminal atmosphere, but in Call Him Early For The Murder 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) she traces her man from East End Dock to 
Holiday Camp without—literally—throwing her weight about quite 
so much as usual. 

There are only two proper inductive clues in Carol Carnac’s 
Crossed Skis (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.), but her nice Inspector Rivers 
and her ever-so-nice young people on their ski-ing holiday make the 
pursuit of the murderer of the burnt-out corpse in the Bloomsbury 
lodging-house a pleasant journey for us all. Of Nancy Spain’s 
jolly modishness I can take only so much, and Out Damned Tot 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.), with Natasha bullocking around the island 
of Manya to find out who killed that nauseous children’s writer 
Evelyn St. Leonards, reminds me too much of those girlish old women 
who screech confidences at the hairdresser. 


Death at the Dance by John Rohde (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) is 
the straightforward disentanglement of an apparently motiveless 
murder at a thinly disguised Helston Dance ; we accompany Jimmy 
Waghorn every step of the way, and no real characterisation is 
attempted. Shelley Smith’s Man Alone (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) is 
more of a psychological study, the gradual downfall of mean low 
Thomas Bates to ‘* the death he is to die ’’; a sordid story, but 
well invented and told. Booked for Death by Marten Cumberland 
(Hurst and Blackett. 9s. 6d.) is another good steady Saturnin Dax 
story, steeped in authentic Parisian atmosphere. A kind word must 
be spared for /t’s Murder If You Say So by Allan Aldous (Skeffington. 
10s.), in which a nice little cartoonist called Gub gets mixed up with 
a soulful ballerina and some fruity well-written murder with a Real 


Clue. 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 





TO THE HAPPY FEW 
Stendhal 


** These enchanting letters.’’—Observer. 

**It is a fine piece of publishing to have made this wonder- 
ful book at last available to the English reader.’’— 
Listener. 21s. 


ZORBA THE GREEK 


Nikos Kazantzaki 


** I enjoyed it so much that I wish I could define it; not 
being Greek, I have no word for it.""—Observer. ‘*A 
novel sweet and elate with sunlight, friendship and 
happiness.’’— New Statesman. 15s. 


THE COMMANDER COMES 
TO DINE 


Mario Soldati 


One of the outstanding new Italian writers at his most 
original and entertaining. 
Listen to The Critics on Sunday. 12s. 6d. 


PLACIDIA’S DAUGHTER 
Nora Wydenbruck 








‘*The very best type of historical novel.’’—Times 

Literary Supplement. ‘* Subtle, intelligent and sophisti- 

cated.’’—c. P. SNOW in the Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 
Forthcoming 


LUCIFER’S DREAM 


Jean-Louis Curtis 


A powerful story, by the author of The Forests of the Night, 
of the struggle of good and evil for the soul of a young 
man. Oct. 9th. 12s. 6d. 


CECILE 


Benjamin Constant 


It was only quite recently that Cévi/e, an autobiographical 
novel designed as a sequel to Constant’s masterpiece 
Adolphe, was brought to light in France. This is the 
first English translation. Oct. 23rd. 9s. 


JOHN GIELGUD 
AN ACTOR’S BIOGRAPHY IN PICTURES 
Compiled and described by Hallam Fordham 


A magnificent pictorial record, in well over 300 illustra- 
tions, of the career of a great actor, with four autobio- 
graphical essays by John Gielgud himself. Nov. 3rd. 30s. 


THE FUGITIVE ART 


T. C. Worsley 


In this selection from his notices over the last five years 
the dramatic critic of the New Statesman records the 
achievements of the English theatre during a period of 
lively development. 


Fully illustrated. Nov. 3rd. 18s. 
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The Americans, there cari be no doubt, now attain a higher general 
level of competence than our home-grown product, and many of 
their ‘* suspense ’’—as opposed to ‘* detective ’’—novels are first- 
class. This is certainly true of The Black-Eyed Stranger (Peter Davies. 
10s. 6d.) by Charlotte Armstrong, a writer whose new book like 
her last shows her to be in the top rank, This story of a kidnapping 
to evade a kidnapping is extremely well written, and maintains 
urgent almost intolerable excitement throughout. Pressure by 
Charles Francis Coe (W. H. Allen. 7s. 6d.) is told by the little lawyer 
who becomes the mouthpiece of the big outfit ; its love-scenes are 
among the most corny I've read, but its story is unusual and worth 
reading. Stephen Ransome’s Tread Lightly Angel (Gollancz. 
9s. 6d.) is suave sophisticated New York crime with a touch of the 
macabre, and Helen Nielson’s Murder by Proxy (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
is suave sophisticated crime in Chicago with rather more mystery 
and excitement than the former, but reaching the same average high 
level. The Wandering Knife (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) includes other short 
stories by Mary Roberts Rinehart, very competent glossy stuff. 
John Stephen Strange is always reliable, and Dearly Beloved (Crime 
Club. 9s. 6d.), his story of the gentlemanly dentist and his dim 


doomed wives, is good soporific bedtime murder. 
EsTHER HOWARD. 


Forthcoming Books 


** THOUSANDs of new books,’’ the trade announces, are to be published 
this autumn. As usual, biography and autobiography predominate; 
but the books about the war are diminishing. American subjects 
remain popular; so do some books about Russia, mainly of the 
escape type. 

The correspondence of Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell is edited 
by Alan Dent (Gollancz), and covers a period from 1889 to 1939 
when Mrs. Campbell died. In 1912 and 1913 the two were writing 
to one another almost every day. The biography of Arnold Bennett 
by Reginald Pound (Heinemann), already announced, has been 
delayed through the discovery of fresh material. It is now to be 
published, and includes the whole Bennett-Wells correspondence 
which continued a quarter of a century. Another literary friendship 
is described by Viola Meynell in Francis Thompson and Wilfrid 
Meynell (Hollis and Carter). 

A more remote literary figure is the eighteenth-century Hannah 
More, the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, Burke and Garrick, whose 
life, by M. G. Hones, is being published by the Cambridge University 
Press. Constable is publishing Antoine Lavoisier by Douglas McKie, 
who has had access to State and family archives for his life of the 
scientist-economist executed in the French Revolution. Sir James 
Jeans, whose expositions of modern science are still best-sellers, is 
the subject of a biography by E. A. Milne (Cambridge University 
Press), and Whistler— and the art controversy he caused—of a book 
by Hesketh Pearson (Methuen). G. M. Young’s Stanley Baldwin, 
already announced, will appear this month. 

Among autobiographies the first volume of Arthur Koestler’s 
Arrow in the Blue will be published this month by Collins and Hamish 
Hamilton. This covers the period from Mr. Koestler’s birth in 
1904 to his joining the Communist Party in 1931—years in which he 
lived and worked in Vienna, Palestine, Cairo and Berlin, and took 
part in an air expedition to the North Pole. Lord Macmillan in 
A Man of Law’s Tale (Macmillan) writes reminiscence not only of 
law but of travel; and Susan Tweedsmuir in The Lilac and the Rose 
describes her girlhood up to the time she married John Buchan. 


History includes The Seven Years of William IV by G. M. Trevelyan 
(Heinemann) with contemporary cartoons by John Doyle. Among 
American subjects is The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg 
(Gollancz)—a history of the years 1931-51 as seen by ‘‘a man,’’ 
as the publishers say, ‘‘who, perhaps more than any one else, ensured 
that America accepted her major responsibilities.’” D. W. Brogan 
has written Roosevelt and the New Deal (Oxford University Press), 
a detailed study of Roosevelt’s administration between 1929 and 
his death. 

The Dilemma of our Times (Allen and Unwin) is the last book 
Professor Laski wrote, which he left unfinished. It is being published 
much as he left it. Heinemann is publishing a series of literary 
essays, The Vagrant Mood, by Somerset Maugham—studies of the 
great figures of literature and art. 
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France — Livres de France — Livres 








XUM 


Wherever you are in the world, if you are interested in contemporary 
French writing, we can offer you two solutions adapted to suit your 


means and requirements :— 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


a book society, specially created to provide up-to-date 
information on all that is published in France today, 


and to supply to its members at very favourable rates. 


LE CLUB POURPRE 


a French book club, providing its members each month 
with a reprint of a successful contemporary novel, 
bound and ready for use on the library shelves, for 


the nominal sum of 4s. 6d. 


Full details on request. 





127, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1 
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PHILOSOPHY 


CONTENTS 

|. Art in the “ Republic ”’ 

ll, The Philosopher’s Defence of Morality 

ill, Conscience and Self-Love in Butler's Sermons 
IV. What is Theology ? 

Vv. Discussion: Mr. Baier on Doing One’s Duty 
Vi. Philosophical Survey : German Philosophy 
Vil. New Books 
Vill. Institute Notes and Notice 


D. R. Grey, M.A. 
Philippa Foot, M.A. 
A. R. White, B.A, 
Prof. H. D. Lewis 





Annual Subscription 2\s, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 5s. 


LTD., 
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\ RECENT BELL CHESS BOOKS 


500 Master Games of Chess 





by S. TARTAKOWER and J. Du MONT. 

A superb collection of master games of every age and place, 
with masterly annotations. 1. Open games. 22/6 net. 2. Semi- 
open and closed games. 27s. 6d. net. Sold separately. 


Modern Chess Strategy by E. LASKER. 17s. 6d. net. 


Chess from Morphy to Botwinnik 
by I. KONIG. The evolution of chess technique. 18s. 6d. net. 


A Pocket Guide to the Chess Openings 
by R. G. GRIFFITH and H. GOLOMBEK. 7s. 6d. net. 


Manual of the End-game by J. MIESES. 4s. 6d. net. 











% This is only a selection from many. Full CATALOGUE post free from 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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At Bury in Lancashire a small band of craftsmen is 
H expressing an age-old tradition . . . in beautifully stitched 
2 and hand-finished briefcases which combine the capaciousness 


of a conjurer’s hat with a handsome ‘note-case’ slimness. 
This particular poem in pigskin has an inside story which is common 
currency among travellers in five continents ...a17" x 114" briefcase in 
Golden Tan or Autumn Tan Shades with a single easy-to-pick-up handle, 
outside zip pocket for travel literature, two interior foolscap compartments 
and a private zip-sealed section for overnight tackle. English Lever lock 
and fittings of solid brass. You can obtain these briefcases only direct from 
the craftsmen who make them, at the workbench price of 

12 guineas, post free. Matching folio cases available 
at £2.15.0. each (in U.S.A. $35.75 and $8.50 
respectively, carriage and insurance free— 

20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 
Money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


= 





(Dept. 33 ) Woodhill 
Works, Bury, Lancs. 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 








YOUR HELP 
is needed to give 
him a real chance 








Every child deserves a good 
start in life. In the past 
hundred years, this Society 
has been Father and Mother 
to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. Today, funds are 
urgently needed if this im- 
portant work is to continue. 


Please give all you can. 





The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury London, W.C.2. 


Avenue, 
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Shorter 


Fundamentals of Good Writing. By Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. (Dob- 
son. 25s.) 

Fundamentals of Good Writing is a book 

which gives a comprehensive picture of how 

the intention, personality or ‘‘state of 
feeling’’ of a writer can correspond with his 
tuse of different figures of speech and with 
such styles of writing as, for instance, 
narration, suggestive description or dialogue. 
The book has an up-to-date air, and is 
written in a key of sustained enthusiasm 
which never becomes wearisome. Pitfalls 
for the student writer are not pedantically 
pointed out; they are to be found by reading 
the examples of different types of writing 
given and also by following the investigation 
made into the reasons why various authors 
use various styles. The choice of quotations 
employed by Professor Brooks and Mr. 

Penn Warren is wide and stimulating. It 

ranges from Proust’s The Guermantes Way 

to Lee Strout White’s Farewell, My Lovely, 
from Eudora Welty’s Delta Wedding to 

Bertrand Russell’s The Scientific Outlook. 

Each chapter is good and, such is the editing 

of the volume, can stand on its own. The 

chapter, ** Situation and Tone,’’ is, however, 
the finest of them all. This erudite book 
may have, very faintly, the air of a thesis 
for a doctorate carefully arranged with the 
intention of pleasing a wider public, but it is 

a mine of useful, intellectual fact, neatly 

assembled and presented in a way that can 

be easily understood. The serious student 
should not only read it and learn from it; 
he should keep it on his shelves for reference. 


D. S. 


Chamber of Horrors. By ‘‘Vigilans.”’ 


(André Deutsch. 9s. 6d.) 


Ir is pessible to have a pretty shrewd idea 
concerning the identity of ‘*Vigilans’’— 
le style, c’est ' homme—but, whoever he 
may be, this reviewer finds his book rather 
disappointing. It professes to be a glossary 
of official jargon, and certainly it contains a 
great many detestable curiosities; unfortun- 
ately the principles of inclusion and omission 
are not very clear. That appalling verb 
**to contact’’ is not present; and why a 
scientific term such as ‘‘nuclear reaction’’ 
has to be condemned one simply does not 
know. Again, the employment in the text 
of a thing so objectionable as **near-sense’’ 
makes one question the literary aptitude of 
Mr. Vigilans. Moreover, although our 
compiler sniffs prodigiously at the phrase 
**degree of,’’ it is employed (very correctly) 
by Mr. Partridge in his introduction. 
And one cannot see why ‘‘agenda,’’ 
**canalise,’’ ‘‘clarify,’’ ‘‘determine,’’ **dis- 
parity,’’ ‘‘ideology,’’ ‘‘maladjustment,”’ 
** objective,’’ ‘‘redundant’’ and *‘umbrage’’ 
(in the uses here shown) are to be regarded 
as peculiarly nauseous horrors, or why 
**unanswerable’’ is better than ‘‘insuper- 
able’’ when describing an objection. In 
many examples the proposed alternative is no 
better; and it should be remembered, without 
any defence of the more distressing jargon, 
that the use of a special vocabulary in 
commerce and administration helps to avoid 
ambiguity and to save time. This is more 
than can be said in favour of political, 
diplomatic and literary jargons—which are 
horribly prevalent. Surely no one has ever 
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Notices 


supposed that our million or so of bowler 
hats were designed for literary heads. 
CE. V. 


The Saturday Book. Edited by John 
Hadfield. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 


“*Tuis twelfth annual issue of the Saturday 
Book,’’ reads a note facing the decorative 
title-page, “‘has been designed by Lawrence 
Scarfe, Edwin Smith, and the Editor.’’ 
The verb is justly chosen, for this yearly 
miscellany is, as always, shapely as well as 
sumptuous. Its founder, Mr. Leonard 
Russell—for eleven years its editor—set the 
pattern, which Mr. John Hadfield has 
followed, of a collection of stories and 
articles, poems and pictures, that should 
have style and personality. This year the 
sea and the seaside provide the theme for a 
lively album of shells and pebbles, pierrots 
and picture-postcards, and for prose from 
Mr. Derek Hudson and Sir Compton 
Mackenzie. There are continental excur- 
sions to Paris with a sketch-book, and to 
Rome with a camera; verses from Mr. 
Christopher Morley; a half-dozen short 
stories and as many factual essays that range 
from the lively life of Colette to the simple 
reminiscences of an Army batman. Essayists 
and photographers make forays into the 
nineteen-twenties, and the fascinated reader 
may flip the pages from the restless pictures 
of flappers Charlestoning to the stately 
conversation-pieces of Arthur Devis, most 
handsomely reproduced, and presented, as 
handsomely, by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. It 
would be a remarkably confined taste that 
found nothing of interest in this generously- 
planned latter-day keepsake; most people 
will find it all enchanting. ©. &. 


Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther. 
By Roland Bainton. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 20s.) 

To some people Luther is an unattractive 

character. It is fashionable to emphasise 

his coarseness and violence, to remember 
only the occasions when his advice was bad. 

This account of his life and work by Pro- 

fessor Bainton conceals none of his faults, 

but sets them against the background of his 
age and adversaries. Roused to protest by 
the sale of indulgences, the corruption of the 

Papacy and the loose life of Priests and 

monks, he nevertheless always claimed that 

even if the morals of the Roman church 

**were emended the teaching would still be 

unsound.’’ His repudiation of the magical 

nature of the Mass put the value of the 
sacrament on the faith of the believer. He 
was, however, in favour of infant baptism 
because it creates a community in which 
Christian faith can grow. He repudiated 
monasticism because it tries to make-a 
difference between two kinds of Christian 
life. To carry out his principles he married, 
and his home, full of children and pupils, 
was the prototype of the Evangelical 
parsonage. There were plenty of abuses to 
expose and beliefs to formulate, and a war of 
pamphlets ensued. The growth of the faith 
that brought moral and intellectual responsi- 
bility to the individual, with all its dangers 
as well as its strengths, can be studied in 
this volume. An excellent bibliography and 
many contemporary illustrations add to its 
value. It is pleasant to read, in spite of some 
startling Americanisms, and it does not 
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farget Luther’s literary contribution to 
worship. To all those interested in the 
problems of life and belief Professor 
Bainton has much to say. H. F, 


The French Mind: Studies in Honour of 
Gustave Rudler. Edited by Will Moore, 
Rhoda Sutherland and Enid Starkie. 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


Tuts collection of essays by his colleagues 
and pupils celebrates the eightieth birthday 
of the former Marshal Foch Professor at 
Oxford. It is very much more miscel- 
laneous in character than its title suggests. 
It contains, for example, a very straight- 
forward introduction to Rousseau’s Con- 
fession by J. M. Thompson, which—rightly, 
no doubt—rates the book far above its 
author’s didactic novels. On the other 
hand there are contributions directed at an 
audience of period specialists; of these 
W. G. Moore’s examination of the meaning 
of the word expérience as used by Montaigne 
is a good example. Though well-argued 
and suggestive to a casual reader of the 


Essais, it does little more than develop a®@ 


single point. A survey of the ‘* Retreat 
from Voltairianism ’’ by R. Fargher has a 
certain contemporary relevance, since the 
rationalists of 1810-15 seem to have retreated 


“with the same roundabout precipitancy as 


the dialectical materialists of only yesterday. 
The book, as a whole, is designed for the 
college library, where several of its essays 
will no doubt be much read by students. 
J. M. C. 





COMPANY MEETING 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 





Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of 
the General Electric Company, Ltd., was held 
on September 25th in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, chairman and ‘joint 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: We have achieved a further moderate 
increase in our net profit, This result is due 
to an increase both in the volume and the 
value of our turnover, following similar 
increases during the last two years. The 
majority of our establishments have contri- 
buted to this new record in spite of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining skilled labour and raw 
materials. 

We feel that the increase in turnover should 
have entitled us to a greater reward in 
increased net profit, but this was made 
impossible because the higher labour rates 
agreed by the engineering industry and the 
further increase in taxation imposed upon us 
could not be recovered from our customers. 

An interim dividend of 74 per cent. has 
been paid. With the proposed final dividend 
of 15 per cent., the total distribution amounts 
to 224 per cent., the same as paid last year. 
The proposed final dividend, however, is 
payable on the increased capital. 

It is not easy at this juncture to decide what 
further capital will be permanently required. 
As a first step, we have thought it wise to 
put our capital structure in order, so as to 
bring it more into line with the actual capital 
employed in our business. You have already 
been informed that we propose to capitalise 
some £5,877,000 out of the £7,000,000 now 
standing to the credit of share premium 
account and apply it as a bonus issue, share 
for share, to the Ordinary stockholders. We 
are proposing to increase the authorised 
capital by the creation of 12,000,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each. 

The report was adopted and the board’s 
Capital proposals were approved. 
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Safe and secure 
with a home of their own 


A home of one’s own brings with it security 
and pride of possession—the very basis of 
successful and happy living. Let the ABBEY 


NATIONAL help you. 


able for advances. 


Ample furds avail- 


Call at any ABBEY NATIONAL Branch or 
Local Office and ask for particulars, or write to 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
For Aé wee ss of — — 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. 
Bankers to the Governments of Southern . Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised - - = - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed - = = = £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - = »© = = £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - = = «= = £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST. 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL BRANCH—63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH—¥9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK AGENCY—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY—Speersort 6 


MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES AND 
AGENCIES in SOUTH, EAST and CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted at all Branches 
and Agencies 

















FLEET STREET’S 
FRANKEST WRITER 


HANNEN SWAFFER 


contrasts 


NORTHCLIFFE 


AND 


BEAVERBROOK 


in a series of articles beginning 
in this week’s issue’ of 
“WORLD’S PRESS NEWS’’ 
dated October 3. 


If your newsagent cannot 
supply write to Circulation 
Department Sp. “W.P.N.,’’ 
9/10 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


The series will continue over 
the next few weeks. “‘ World’s 
Press News,’’ ninepence 
weekly, is the trade paper of 
the fascinating fields of journal- 
ism, publicity and advertising. 
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| Health & Happiness | | f 
{| with your help ' 
} 5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 
| Invest witl 
68,000 already received mvest Witt 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
“STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP d SA - © T Y 
“| DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully r 
: received by the Secretary , 
3 CHURCH OF ENGLAND . at 
’ 
| CHILDREN’S || Y 
_| SOCIETY |'t 0 
(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 4 
<4 Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.l1 { Take no chances: 
, : ; 
> large or small invest- 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW ||| f ments cam a steady 
No. 594 OCTOBER 1952 8s, 6d. net rate of interest, tax 
NotainG Like Leatner (Frencu Fasnion) By Sir John Pollock, Bt. 7 paid, and are readily 
Memories OF Beatry By Sir Shane Leslie, Bt. 7 ; . 
QuakER TERCENTENARY By Beatrice Saxon Snell ‘ withdrawable. Write 
ARRIBA ESPANA By Arthur F. Loveday, O.B.E. 7 for full details today. 
British Ow_s OR MARAUDERS OF THE NIGHT By D. St. Leger-Gordon > 
Towarps SOLUTION 1n SOUTH AFRICA By Sir Norman Smith, C.1.E. j 
Tue PresipENTIAL ELecTION IN THE U.S.A, By John Stevenson ‘ B E 
ART For EVERYMAN By John Gibbins , BUILDING SOCIETY 
See SHELLEY PLAINER By Robert Sencourt 7 Established 1868 
“ Tue Times,” 1912-1948 By Sir John Murray, K.C.V.O., D.S.O, r 70 High Street, Teddington 
Om anp THE Musitim WorLpD By Sir William Barton, K.C.1.E, ( KINgston 6534 & 4003 
og sehen roe 4 Secretary:A.H.Rooks,F.1.A.C. 
JOHN MURRAY : LONDON ett a 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


As the City suspected, Mr. Butler has not 
delayed long, faced by a crumbling wicket, 
in going in to bat in the gilt-edged market. 
His much-heralded funding operation has 
now taken shape and comprises conversion 
offers to the holders of the £450 millions of 
12 per cent. Funding stock, 1953, and of the 
£522 millions of 2} per cent. War Bonds, 
1951-53. At first sight the terms look 
reasonably attractive and it is probable that 
the response will see the Chancellor through 
his immediate funding problems. But the 
fight for a stable financial economy is not 
yet over, as the half-yearly revenue figures 
clearly show. Markets will do well to hold 
their ground. 


Japanese Bond Terms 


At long last the British negotiators in New 
York have succeeded in coming to terms 
with the Japanese on the sterling loans out- 
standing in this market. In face of quite 
inexplicable opposition from the American 
representatives on the question of currency 
clauses Sir Thomas Frazer has pulled off a 
satisfactory deal. The currency clauses 
which attach to several of the loans will be 
honoured, Japan is to carry out all her 
contractual obligations in the matter of 
interest payments, and the only criticisms one 
can make are that in the matter of arrears 
of interest there is to be considerable delay 
and that maturity dates are also being con- 
siderably prolonged. All in all, the British 
investor gets a reasonable deal and those 
who have bought Japanese bonds at rising 
prices over the past two or three years now 
find their patience well rewarded. I out- 
lined the possibilities in this field in these 
notes on August 22nd and picked out 
Japanese 5} per cent. 1930 Bonds at 156 
and Tokyo Electric 6 per cent.’s at 168. The 
1930 issue has hung fire and is still quoted 
around the price then ruling, but the Tokyo 
Electrics have jumped to 176. I think 
holders of both these issues should retain 
their bonds, since the inevitable profit- 
taking by short-term speculators is likely 
to be well absorbed by genuine investment 
buyers. Already the market is looking 
calmer after the first flurry which followed 
the debt settlement terms, and it will be 
disappointing if prices do not move on to a 
lower yield basis over the coming months. 


Glaxo Profit Record 


There seems to be no end to the record- 
breaking career of Glaxo Laboratories, 
whose achievements since they became a 
public company only a few years ago have 
been quite remarkable. For the year to 
June 30th profits of the group, after provid- 
ing for all charges, including £1,775,000, 
against £1,749,000, for United Kingdom 
taxation, have risen from £1,333,000 to a 
new peak of £1,585,000. Appropriately on 
the strength of such earnings the Glaxo 
directors are raising the Ordinary dividend 
from 224 per cent. to 30 per cent., a rate 
which is still covered by a very large margin. 
The transfer to future research and develop- 
ment is maintained at £150,000, obsoles- 
cence and replacement reserve again get 
£250,000, another £200,000, against nil, 
goes to exchange reserve and the appropria- 
tion to general reserve is raised from 
£500,000 to £555,464. Following the 900 


per cent. free share bonus distributed two 
years ago the directors now announce their 
intention, subject to the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee being obtained, 
to give a one-for-one scrip bonus, involving 
the capitalisation of £796,350 of the com- 
pany’s reserves. In doing so they warn 
shareholders that in itself the share bonus 
will have no effect on the future amounts 
to be distributed in dividends and they 
reinforce their warning by recording their 
view that the trading position’is less favour- 
able than in the past financial year. It may 
happen, therefore, that results for the year 
to June 30th, 1953, will fall somewhat short 
of the peak earnings just disclosed but, even 
if they do, the risk of a reduction in the 
dividend—allowing for the proposed doub- 
ling of the capital—seems quite small. Even 
so, the board could pursue a more liberal 
distribution policy without impairing the 
group’s financial strength. Glaxo 10s. 
Ordinary units at 72s. 6d. are yielding only 
4 per cent. on the 30 per cent. dividend rate 
—one of the lowest returns offered in the 
industrial equity market. In spite of the 
company’s impressive balance-sheet and its 
record as a profit-earner, I think the shares 
are high enough for the time being. 


John Brown Position 


From the recently issued report and 
accounts shareholders in John Brown and 
Co., the ship-builders and engineers, will 
have got a favourable impression of the 
group’s prospects. It was confirmed by 
Lord Aberconway in his statement at last 
week’s annual meeting. He emphasised 
that, shorn of its nationalised iron and steel 
interests, the group is now pursuing a two- 
fold development policy. It is maintaining 
its established businesses, such as its ship- 
building yards at Clydebank, at the highest 
pitch of efficiency through modernisation 
and extensions, and is launching out into 
new fields, such as the manufacture of the 
larger helicopters and internal combustion 
turbines for land power. The shipbuilding 
yard and engine works at Clydebank, it 
seems, are fully employed, with a substantial 
forward order-book covering ships of many 
types. The difficulty has been, and still is, 
to secure supplies of steel to keep pace with 
increasing requirements. On the balance- 
sheet position Lord Aberconway disclosed 
that of the £5,596,810 of Steel stock which 
the company received for its nationalised 
interests only £1,173,817 was still held at 
the balance-sheet date on March 3ist. 
John Brown still has substantial liquid 
resources, which would appear to be ample 
for the immediate projects in hand, although 
much will depend on whether or not the 
company decides to repurchase its steel 
interests under the unscrambling plan. 
Quoted around 44s. 6d. John Brown £1 
Ordinaries are priced to yield just over 6} 
per cent., less tax, on the 7} per cent. tax- 
free dividend. I still regard them as a 
promising industrial holding. 


Harrods (B.A.) Handicaps 


Shareholders in British-owned enterprises 
in Argentina are passing through lean 
times. So far, there has been no encourag- 
ing news of the trade talks in Buenos Aires 
which seem, in fact, to have got bogged 
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down almost before they have started. 
Meantime, a reminder of the difficulties of 
the remittance position comes from the 
board of Harrods (Buenos Aires) who, in a 
preliminary statement covering the year to 
August 3lst, disclose that no substantial 
sterling remittances of profits have been 
received since May, 1951, by the company or 
its subsidiary. The directors add that in 
terms of Argentine currency trade profits 
for the year to August 31st were less than 
for the preceding year but that it is impossible 
at present to place a value in sterling on these 
earnings. In any event, by far the larger 
proportion of them are unremittable under 
current Argentine regulations. There will 
be no surprise, in face of these difficulties, 
that the directors are not paying any 
Ordinary dividend, which compared with 
5 per cent. last year, but holders of the 4 per 
cent. Preference shares again get their full 
rate. It is also intended to pay the full 8 per 
cent. for the year on the 8 per cent. Cumula- 
tive Preference shares, but owing to the 
difficulty of placing a sterling value on the 
current profits in Argentina this dividend 
will have to be provided by a transfer from 
reserves. This proposed transfer will require 
shareholders’ approval at the annual meet- 
ing. Harrods (B.A.) 15s. Ordinaries have 
fallen back from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. and can 
only be regarded, even at this level, as a 
long-term speculation. The £1 8 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares at 8s. are 
yielding 20 per cent. This high return is 
itself an indication of the risk involved, 
but in my view these Preferences are now 
under-valued. 


A Liquidation Share 

Speculatively-minded investors who are 
not averse from waiting in the hope of a 
capital profit might consider the 10s. shares 
of Bushtick Mines, a Southern Rhodesian 
company which is now in the process of 
realising its assets. In the balance-sheet 
just issued, dated June 30th, 1952, the com- 
pany shows net liquid assets of £150,000, 
of which £106,000 is in hard cash. In rela- 
tion to the issued capital of £500,000 this 
represents exactly 3s. a share. It is possible, 
however, as the directors point out, that 
some allowance must be made for possible 
losses on disposing of stores, which appear 
at just under £31,000. If one deducts, say 
£10,000, to cover any realisations under this 
head below book values, the resultant 
£140,000 of net liquid assets is still equivalent 
to over 2s. 9d. a share. It seems to me that 
a buyer at today’s market price of 2s. 104d. 
is therefore running very little risk. What 
makes the shares interesting is that, apart 
from its liquid assets, the company has still 
some plant to dispose of and is also trying 
to interest industrialists in its mining camp. 
Fixed assets appear in the balance-sheet at a 
net figure of £473,000, which is not far short 
of another 10s. a share, but I am not think- 
ing in terms of any possibility of that 
amount being realised. It does seem likely, 
however, that the sale of the site and the 
remaining plant should bring in a useful 
addition to the net liquid assets for ultimate 
distribution to the shareholders. The report 
also discloses that the directors are explor- 
ing the possibility of finding a purchaser for 
the company’s shares at a price slightly in 
excess of the amount likely to be distributed 
in a winding-up. If anything develops along 
these lines it would clearly have the advan- 
tage of speeding up the pay-out to share- 
holders, 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 698 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, October 14th, addressed Crossword, 
$9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the 


stamp. 
U.S.A. 














solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
2 23 4 
9 
/. 
4S 16 
47 /8 / 
“ | 22 4 
26 
7 28 
Across 8. She might charge much though her 
y charges are small. (9.) 
1. No doubt its occupant has broad 9 Fat fish? (4. 
views. (10.) 14, Fluted ice. (Anag.) (9.) 
6. Where nothing is prohibited ? (4.) 15. ‘* With my crossbow I shot the ——.” 
10. One of two in a fictional forest. (5.) (Coleridge.) (9.) 
1! Our big hen is ruffled. (9.) 16. Nothing to do with warlike stores but 
’ ssibly as dangerous. (9.) 
2. t each other with a wild poms 
palm pg Fs ae” se 18. Edible Irishman with ‘neckwear. (.) 





13. Nobody who takes it probably wants 20. A medico on the heather evidently 
«ae unhurried. (7.) 
14. Call down. (9) 22. Shylock had one in heaven he said. 
16. A near thing in which there is many (4.) 
@ close shave. (5.) 23. He shows acceptance. (5.) 
17. Policemen among the tsees? (5.) 24. Finish with an alternative. (3.) 


19. Military musicians put up a defence, it 
seems. (9.) 

21. Composition with a short 
to it. 

23. Half a score can. (7) 

5. A Stone Age door-fastening, perhaps. 

oO. 

26. Man's father said the poet. (5.) 

27. Luxurious. (4.) 

28. A specialist in future reference. 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 696 


introduction 


a0.) 


Down 


1. John Weilington, sorcerer. (5.) 

2. A Chaucer character knew them well 
in every town. (7.) 

3. Mecagre bit. (Anag.) ©.) 

4. One of sixteen creatures in a pound. 
J 

5. He makes a nice, pure mixture. (9.) 

7. Adornment of little brother and rebel. 
‘ ) 











Solution on October 17 


Envelopes must be received not later than firg post 
Sotutions 
The 


The winner of Crossword No. 696 is: The Rev. ALLAN CAMERON, The 


Manse, Forgandenny, Perthshire. 
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Where could you find a safer mvestment than this Society with assets 
exceeding £17 milllon and reserves exceeding £1,300,000, Up to £5,000 
may now be accepted and money can be withdrawn Intact at a month's 





notice. Income tax is pa 
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| advertisements must be_ prepaid. 





3/- line. Line ey 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box _ _l-_ extra. 
PERSONAL 


RITISH PRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 


ticulars. 
ANCER PATIENT (521011) Poor old 
man (78). Lives alone. Has to light 


coal fire to boil kettle. Needs help for cost 
of gas cooker and extra food. Please help 
us to care for him (also hundreds of_other 
sad cases).—NaTIONAL 
Reurer, Appeal G.7, 47, Victoria St., 5.W.1. 


AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 


courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 
ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
J lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— 
Tue Contact Lens 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W. i. 
OSTUMES and COATS made from ladies’ 
own materials. Alterations and Turn- 
ing a _ speciality —Epmunps, 31, Brooke 
Street, Holborn, E.C.1. HOL. 1637. 
REE ADVICE ON YOUR HEATING. Our 
7 representative will call and advise with- 
out obligation on heatfng your home, farm 
or office with Hurseal oil-filled electric, 
gas, liquid gas and paraffin-operated radia- 
org and other fuel-saving equipment. Write 
or ‘phone now.—Hurseat Lro., 229, Regent 
Street, W.1. REG. 1051. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovctas Jigsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
ARIS LITERARY, Fashion and Cinema 
mags. on subscription. Price list.—A. F. P. 
Ltd. (Dep& P.67), 25, Villiers St.,. W-.C.2. 
RIVA TREATMENT in illness. Mem- 
outs os dependants) of B.U.P.A. 
private arrangements for 
Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, etc., 
an Association refunds all or substan- 
tial part of cost. Write for descriptive 
brochure to — Ref./37147, THe Bnritisn 
Unrtep Provivent Association, 61, Bartholo- 
mew Close, London, E.C.1. 
PECIAL MATINEE in aid of The Dickens 
b House Endowment da 
‘Lane Fheatre, Oct. 30th, 2.30 p.m. Emlyn 
Williams as Charles Dickens in a repeat 
pestecmance of his famous “ Mixed Bill.” 
i from the Box Office, Drury Lane 





eatre, Tem. 8108, or usual agents; by 
letter from Dickens Matinee, News 
Chronicle, Bouverie Street, or by personal 
call at 4, Ludgate Hill, E.0.4. 
TAMMER or NERVOUS “STOP ” 
Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition Write for Booklet. - 
Mr. CHartes Seymour, * Ver 69, 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 1735. 
NITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphlets and 


information on rec. 


of —— 
or ae Barker, B.D., 14, Gordon Sq., 


ROAD ACCIDENT in 7 involves a dog. 


Train your dog and keep him alive. 
how. Write for Correspondence 
Course Prospectus to (CS), NarionaL 


CANINE < io: Leacue, 10, Seymour Street, 
London, 


STLEY’S, of JERMYN STREET (109), 
London, S8.W.1. Pipe _ specialists. 
Prre Repairs (any make). Meerschaum 


pipes, old or new, purchased. 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are different ! 


Original wood engravings and colour 
prints, &c.—Twe Cocktanps Press, Burford, 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices 
from 3d. 


Ces AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
, apegely for collections and gold. 1952 


=o Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.— A. Seany, Lrp. ». 65, Great 
Portland St., - W.1.'(Tel.:' LAN 3677). 


FP YOU PAINT FLOWERS earn £’s at 
home designing machine-printed textiles. 
a Tuition and Sales Service. Write— 





Textite Srvupios, 352a, Station 
Road, Harrow. 

SHOPPING BY POST 
ARGAIN ARMY WIRE!!! Ideal for 
training fruit trees, peas, beans, roses, 

arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberries, 


flexible, steel-stranded 


tying, etc. Strong. 
Several thick- 


and waterproof covered. 


nesses. Postcard today for free samples. 
—Garrens Govr. Srores, 601, Albert Street, 
Lytham. 


Short of Coupons ? 

Maison Robert will send 2 Ib. “a4 4 
lates at 6s. 2d. = lb. in exchange for 1 Ib. 
Sugar. Send postal order for 13s. 2d. 
plus 1 Ib. yy to 303, Kilburn High Road, 
London, N.W.6 


NEY IRISH LINEN Lengths. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each *. 6d. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 24s. ite 
6 yds. x 24 in. each 21s. New White Cottoa 
and 6 yds. x 36 in. each 16s. . Post 
Packing 1s. Satisfaction or money 
k.—H. Conway Lr. (Dept. 454), 1, 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
ARACHUTES. 1. Pure White Silk 16 
panels; each 36 in. x 84 in. 2 in. at 
top, 4 panels 13s. 6¢., 8 panels 26s., whole 
par. 49s. 6d. 2. Nylon. Peach, Nil Green, 
Rose or Light Blue; each panel 36 in. x 
150 in., 2 panels 19s., 4 panels 36s. 6d., 8 
panels 70s. Post and packing 1s. Satis- 
faction or money back.—H. Conway Lrtp. 
(Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, Lon- 
don, N.16. 
URE GREASEPROOP 
Sheets 15 x 20 for 20s. post 
Pratren & Co., Paper Merchants, 


PAPER. 480 
paid.— 
Kings- 





wood, Bristol. 


4s¢Q@iTRAIGHT JANE" Self-Wringing Mop 

a twist of the wrist and it’s 
wrung. No wet hands. No bending. No 
special pail. 24s. 6d. delivered.—*' Srraicut 
Jane” fors Lrp., Charlton, S.E 4 J 


LITERARY 


MERICAN MAGAZINES by _ yearly 
Postal subscription. National Geog 
| Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.), 57s. 6d.; 


| Popular Mechanics, 32s. 


Socisty FoR CANCER | 


Finance Co., 4, Reece | 


Yj 





| can save 


Popular “— - 
Price List ree. 
Buchanan street, 


graphy, 36s Complete | 
Tuomas & Co. (SP), 111, 
Blackpool. 
I AZEL PORTEOUS offers efficient Type- 
writing Service. MSS., Plays, Theses, 
&c.—79, Hamilton Road, Felixstowe. 
I EFFER’'S of Cambridge pay good prices 
for scholarly and rare books; lists 
invited.—W EFFER AND Sons, Petty 
Cury, Cambridge. 
ITERARY TYPING. Est. 
41,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work 
—Jennincs, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 
j JHY WASTE TIME WRITING ON 
YOUR OWN? Would you try to 
learn the piano or painting without in- 
struction? The guidance of a personal 
coach of the London School of Journalism 
much groping in the dark and 
show you how to make your writing pay. 
he LSJ under the aegis of the Press 
has helped writers for over 30 years. Let 


Lrp., 


10 yrs. 2s. per 


us help you. Preliminary advice is free 
and fees are low. Send for ‘* Writing for 
the Press.’ - Prospectus Derr., London 


Journalism, 57, Gordon Square, 
- MUSeum 4574. “ There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ 
JTELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, 
J W.C.2. All office staff, perm. & temp. 
Typing Dupg., Trans.—WHI. 3501. 
TORIES WANTED by Dept. C.23, 
British Institute of Piction-Writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent Street, 
London, ole e revise according to the 
Scientific System of Fiction Writing and 
submit to editors on a 15 per cent. of sales 
basis. Unsuitable stories returned with 
reasons for rejection. 
W ®t FOR ere —Send for free 
Booklet. — Recent INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 


School of 
wc. 


85G), Palace Gate, London, 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 


Ww.s. 


TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Sxcre- 
TARIAL COoLLEcE, 2, rkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. (HAM. 5986.) Resident 
and day students. - arrangements 
for graduates. Activ appointments 


department. Apply to Tus Vick-PRINcIPAL, 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 
'OMMON ENTRANCE. — INDIVIDUAL 
COACHING by experienced tutors for 
boys 11-14.—Lieut.-Colonel D. J. Bryceson, 
M.C., Millbrook House, Milton, Abingdon, 
Berkshire. Tel.: Steventon 37. 
OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davies’s, White Lodge, 2, 
Addison Road, W. 14. Telephone Park 4465. 
OURSES OF STUDY for Examinations. 
UNIVERSITY CoRRESPON DENCE CoLLece 
prepares students for London University 
Entrance, and the Intermediate and Degree 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
c., obtainable without residence. Also for 
eneral Certificate of Education (Ordinary 
and Advanced Levels), Civil Service, Law, 
Professional Prelim., Engineering exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments.—Prospectus free from 
Recistrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
examinations. Navy and Army Entrance 
Ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437. 
yezeeet Postal Tuition for examinations 


University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Sesvies, Commercial. ‘ General 
Cert. Education, &c. Also many 


practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
Subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropo.itaw Cotzece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
N ATHS. for Matric Inter.—Rustomseez, 
2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM 0210. 
6, Rectory Ave., H. Wycombe. H.W. — 
ATHS. Psnl. tutn. by post.—S. C. Bacon, 
B.Sc., 136, Coombe Rd., Salisbury. 
WN AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
Duke reet, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 
Mayfair 6626, provides Most Comprehensive 
Training for High-Grade Secretarial Posts. 
New Courses commence Oct. 6th and 14th 
XFORD & County Secretarial School, 
34, St. Giles, Oxford. New Course 
commences January 7th. Prospectus. 
OSTAL > tage in Maths.; Science; 
Engineering; English; ua, —. 


Prelim. General Certifi cate. 
Graduate specialists in all subjects. Write 
for details to—PostaL Turrion Covursss, 
Hythe, Kent. 
OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London “Gniversity B.A., B.Sc., -Econ., 
— . B.D., and o' ther. Degrees, Diplomas, 
ams., &c. yy — Sy = 
Prospectus from C. 


M.A L. 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall. ‘Oxford (Est. 1894): 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 59/62, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
RCHFONT MANOR. Selected Courses. 
October 33th-19th: “ Modern Litera- 
ture."’ A discussion of the post-1918 
“classics ’’ and current trends. Speakers 
le th will 


elose with an extended 


Eliot. Details and full Autumn Pro- 
gramme from — Tue Wanpew, Urchfont 
Manor, Devizes. 





U™ IVERSITY OF LONDON 
Extra-Mural Studies 

Ini ty Extension week-end 
ar rranged for the Autumn Ter 

of Britain Ho use, Nor 


Department 
The f 


ex October 3ist, 
oom and the Cin 
e Poetry 
é ne ere Educational 1 
ctober 3ra/5th: The Large 
fication and Habitats) Juniper Hall, near 
ng, Surrey October 24th/26th 
Ecology—-Autumn Field Study Or tober 
November 2nd: Physical Ger 
Geomorphology—Field Study 
and application form may be 
Tue Diesctroa, Department of 
Studies, + mid ~ London, 
Hous ; C.1. 


eum, Su 
Fungi (Identi 


Extra-Mural 
Senate 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


FRICA: WHICH WAY NOW ? 
PUBLIC MEETING 
arranged by 
Tus Arnica Bureav 
o 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9th, 1952, 7.30 p.m 
CHURCH HOUSE, rene {Smith Street 
I ORD. PETER 
° SCOTT 
In the Chair: Lady Pakenham 
RAPTWORK from East Anglia, 
/ ing -_ ~* made —— rugs. 
weaving, &c.- Son. 
Tottenham ‘Court Road, London, w.i. 
EGAS. Arts Council Exhibition. Tare 
GaLiery. Open till 18th October 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission 1s 


includ- 


OROTHY L. SAYERS on Tennyson's | 


Idylls. 6 p.m. 
Anne's House, 57, Dean 
smacks and bargain booksial: 
Sayers’ books to be signed. ’ 
Community Players in mre Nativity 
Plays. Adm., lecture 2s. 6d., plays 2s. 6d 
Churchwardens’ At Home in aid St 
Thomas's Church Rebuilding Fund. 
))PSTEIN. Arts Council Exhibition. Tare 
4 Gattery. Open till 9th November 
days 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission 1s 


T AND-MADE and Hand-decorated Toys 


Rose at—Heat & 
Road, W.1. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4 Wi 
Barbara Hepworth. 
10-1 


7" Ne ar St 


Pp 
bring your 


iN, . Tottenham Court 


Daily 10-5.30 Sats. 
I EICESTER GALLERIES, Leic. Sq. Some 
4 paintings from the W. A. Evill Collec- 
tion. Also Ferry Frost and Walter Hoyle 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond Street, 
+ W.1. Redouté. *‘ Choix des plus Belles 
Fleurs."" 140 original colour engravings 
New Gallery. Selection of modern French 
Masters. Daily 10-5, Sat. 10-12.30 
POTTERY & TEXTILES by Artist Crafts- 
men in Great Britain, 1920-52 Arts 
Council Exhibition, New Burimncton Gat- 
Leries, Old Burlington Street, Open 
till 8th Oct. Mon., Weds., Pri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues. 10-8. Admission Is 








EASE RHEUMATIC PAINS 
Relax Tired Limbs with 


NEON BATH OIL 


Send 7/6 for 12 ozs. 
}. S. SMITH, Mandora Lane, Leicester 











RHODODENDRONS ——— 


Azaleas, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Camellias, Conifers, Heaths, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Hedging, Herbaceous and 
other Choice Plants for all Garden 
Requirements. 

Catalogues from 
KNAP HILL NU 


RSERY 
WOKING - - SURREY 








A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


Since it was founded in 1869, the 
National Children’s home has given 
to over 35,000 orphaned and destitute 
boys and girls the chance in life which 
misfortune has denied. The home still 
depends on voluntary contributions 
and an urgent appeal is made for con- 
tinued support. Covenanted gifts and 
legacies are specially solicited. 


NAT!...AL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 











Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as sex 
London, W.C.1. Printed in Great Britain 
Posiage 


Surrey | 


Week- | 


and Gay yy Pictures by Yootha | 


New sculptures and drawings by | 
1 


} tion 


} ments 


| appointed will 
| October 
| of ECONOMIST on_the General 


| eering 


| taken. 
} to 


Neat copy, typist. 


by 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 3, 


ILAND, BROWSE and DELBANCO, 19, 
Cork Street, W Recent Paintings 
facob Bornfriend. Cyclist Drawings by 


Startup 


Pp 


IVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. Public | 


various subjects. 

6th, will be held during 

2 in the lunch hour (1.15 

and in the evening. Admission 

ithout ticket. Full details from 

Secretary, University College 

Gower Street, W.C.1. (Stamped 
envelope required.) 

ve TECHAPEL ART GALLERY. ‘'Look- 

ing ° ward’: an exhibition of realist 

contemporary British artists. 

Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 


CONCERTS 
B.®° SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Eleven —- ‘ription Concerts 


ries A 
i2th, 26th, Dec. 


tures on 
tober 
Tern 


Oct. 15th, 29th, Nov. 10th 
Serie: 
Feb 
Apr. Is 
First Concert: 

WEDNESDAY, OCT. 15th, at 8. 
Overture, The Wasps .. Vaughan Williams 
Piano Concerto No. 2. Brahms 
Symphony No. ; Vaughan Williams 


LOMON 
B.B.C SYMPHONY. SaCnEsenA 


Condu 
SIR MALCOLM “SARGENT 
Single Tickets: 
6d., 5s., 


10s., 7s. 6d., 
2s. 
Subscription Series A: 
, 55s., 45s., 328. 6d., 22s. ot 15s. 
Subecription Series B: 
78s., 66s., 5S4s., 39s., 27s., 18s8., 12s. 
Prospectus available from 
Royal Festival Hall (WAT. 3191) & Agents. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

| The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
| Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
| she, or the employment, is excepted from 
| the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 

A Sewetant POSTS in Poreign Schools 
4 Assistants are required to take small 
groups for English conversation for 12 hours 
per week in French, Swiss, Austrian, German 
and Saarois Schools for the complete school 
year 1953/1954 in return for an adequate 
maintenance allowance. The upper aze 
limit is 30; candidates should normally be 
graduates, or undergraduates in_ their 


Jan. 14th, 28th, 


15s., 12s 3s. 6d., 


com- | 


25th, Mar. 11th, | 


second year and preference will be given | 
to those who have qualifications in French | 


or German Application shoul made 
to:—Tue Secrerary, Ministry of Education, 
External Relations Branch, Curzon Street, 
| London, W.1, not later than Dec. 5th, 1952. 
YAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TION Applications are 
a post of Tutor. The duties of the Tutor 
may include the encouragement and direc- 
of educational researcn and enquiries, 
conferences and courses for 
and others in the Insti- 
such other duties as the 
Institute may determine. 
Candidates shovld have a good university 
degree; a qualification in Mathematics, 
Science or Statistics would be an _ asset; 
teaching experience would be an additional 
qualification Salary will be in the scale 
£750 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
of £50 to £1,250, together with 
a children’s allowance (non-pensionable) of 
£50 for each dependent child. The person 
required to join the 
Federated Superannuation System for Uni- 
versities Applications, which should give 
the name of three persons to whom refer- 
ence may be made, 
17th to the Director, 
Institute of Education, 2, Brookside, Cam- 
bridge, from whom further _ particulars 
can be obtained. O. Bett, Director. 
, UWAIT OIL 
vites application for the appointment 
Manager's 
staff in Kuwait. Must @ graduate in 
Economics and have specialised in statistics. 
Essential to have had experience in Engin- 
or other industrial organisation 
where economic analyses have m under- 
Age 28 tc 35 
experience, plus generous 
pension scheme, kit allowance. 


lecturing at 
serving teachers 
tute area, and 
Director of the 


allowances, 
Write giv- 


Salary according | 


invited for | 


| telephone. 


should be sent before | 
Cambridge | 


: | ship. 
COMPANY LIMITED in- | & Co., 


ing personal details for application form to | 
Box N 2. 


99, c/o 191, Gresham House, 


SITUATIONS WANTED > 


YOUNG LADY wishes for private secret- 

arial work two days per week. Com- 

petent shorthand typist, accurate and 

intelligent. Dictation transcribed at home. 
Telephone.- -Box §20C. 


PROPERTY 


T OBSON, CLARK 
Country and South 
1 Victoria Street, 5.W 
and at at 6, Bolton Road, Eastbourne. 


ACCOMMODATION 


FYEDSITTING ROOM with breakfast, 2) 
gens. Quiet Enzlish house. Near tube, 

bus Hampstead Heath.—Box 521C. 
YOMFPORTABLE bed-sitting room with 
breakfast Gentleman, British. Gas 
fire extra. 2) gns. p.w. West Kensington 


“2 
Lham 


CO., London. 
Coast Properties. 
ABBey 2663/5 


Toe? 


nd 


Berripce & Co., 


Csroece 


th 


| Log fires. 





lass mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 
Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., London, E.1. 
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Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 





—A HALL-MARK OF RELIABILITY 
Planning your holiday? A honeymoon in 
the offing?  Convalescing after iliness ? 
Whatever the purpose, choose an Ashley 
Courtenay recommended hotel A short 
selection is given below, but for other 
districts ask your bookseller, or write. 
enclosing postal order for 9%s.. for the 
1952 edition of “ Let's Halt Awhile in 
Britain,’ which describes some 600 of my 
personally recommended hotels Address 
08, (5), St. James's Street, London, S.W 1. 


ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL 
For imaginative cooking, a menu bewilder- 
ing im its choice, a wine-list in keepin 
with your purse, a bedroom of studie 
cemfort, and a holiday base delightfully 
free from sophistication. Facing Firth ot 
Forth. Aberdour 8. 


CIRENCESTER, STRATTON 
HOTEL. A few comfortable, 
heated, twin-bedded rooms ‘some with 
bath), now available for the 
Autumn and Winter, at from 6-8 gns. 
per person INCLUSIVE. Write, or ‘phone 
Cirencester 835. 


DEGANWY. 
HOTEL. 


HOUSE 
centrally 


North Wales CASTLE 
With its fifty comfortable bed- 
rooms, this pleasantly situated hotel 
the Conway Estuary offers peacefulness 
and he > 4 the shape of lovely gardens. 
Golf ing, Boating 


with Bowls and 
Riding nearby. An excellent hotel for a 
holiday at any time. Tel. 


: Deganwy 83358. 
HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO HOTEL. 
Warm, —— with a high standard 
ot service and tering. Fully licensed. 
Full suite of medical poe and expert 
attendance. ea: F. M. Hutchinson. 
Telephone; 4005, TRUST HOUSES 
LIMITED. 


| HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. Pirst- 
class and every room _ centrall = 
Enclosed air-conditioned gun-¢eck; Games 
oom; Billiards; Ballroom. Puliy 
licensed. Special’ week-end i 
cluding Golf on own Course, 4) 
Furnished suites and fiatiets” available. 
mae for Caristmas Programme. Tel. 
67 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- 
Class Residential Hotel, once home of 
David Garrick, 20 min. West End. Excel- 
lent cuisine; fully licensed. P.O. "phones 
all rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 
Tennis, Putting, Billiar Swimming Pool. 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under personal 
supervision of Managing Director. Apply 
Manager. Hendon 1456. 


MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- 
ing the River Thames’s most beautiful 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. 
A good base for Stratford-on-Aven (70 
miles). Exceptional cuisine and service. 
Private es available. Tennis. 
Boating, Golf. poly G. Mermod, 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915. 


terms, 





MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILESBURY 
ARMS HOTEL. Motorists travelling east 
to west, or north to south, will find this 
modernised Coaching House a delightful 
halting place, in a neighbourhood rich in 
historic and scenic interest. Tel.: Marl- 


borough 

PAIGNTON. PALACE HOTEL. Open 
throughout the year. Warm, comfortable. 
Good food and _ service. All-in tariff 
fru . October Ist. 8 gns. weekly. Tel.: 
57481/2. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. Winter 
well! Spend it in a sheltered spot, and 
in an exceptionally comfortable hotel 
which specialises in protectin uests from 
the vagaries of the English climate. 
Special Winter terms. Tel.: 2371 
SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Facin 
the sea. Open all the year. Food you wil 
enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Telephone and 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A 
warm attractively furnished room. 
superb bed Service with a smile. Come 
and be spoilt! Tel.: 951. 

SIDMOUTH, Devon. ROYAL 
HOTEL. In sunny seclusion 100 yards 
from the sea, this one-time ROYAL 
RESIDENCE will appeal to all who seek 
winter warmth, comfort an ood cater- 
ing. Under the rsonal direction of Mrs. 


F. J. Martin. el.: 221. 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL, for holidays or winter residence. 
Good food, real comfort and cheerful 
service. 10 mins. walk from town centre, 
in a unique position overlooking the Bay. 
Licensed. Cocktail Lounge. : 199. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400 ft. up in 63 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from Lon- 
don and the Coast. Fully licensed. First 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
Ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9- 
hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 











TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL 


Por a ‘ Riviera’ Winter. No sea or 
air sickness, no foreign customs or 
currency. Warmth, a sunny bedroom, 
bathroom or suite cam be yours at 
very reasonable terms. Write S. R. 
Paul. Tel. 2234 








WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 

CATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
Stay in warmth and comfort in one of 
Britain's best-run Country Hotels, onl 
30 minutes from London’s West End. 
Sporting Golf Course, Tennis, Squash, 
Dancing, Billiards—all free 
dents. 60 acres grounds. 
(many with private 
contained suites. Moderate thetanive 
terms. Brochure with pleasure. Tel.: 
Weybridge § 
—— 











YHARMING FURNISHED FLAT to liet 
/ not less 6 months. St. John's Wood 
Sitting room, two bedrooms, bathroom 
kitchenette, electric power and light, Ascot 
7 guineas. MAI 1747 
JARIS. French family welcomes paying 
guests, any period from weeks to 
months. If contemplating stay in heart of 
Paris for study, business, recreation, write 
to Vicomresse be Maywnaorer, 25, Rue 
Cogs, Paris, 1. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS | 


EA VOYAGE required ? We offer high- 
class yw Hy =. cargo steam- 
£24 for 10-day trip. T. Piercuer 
18, Chapel Street, py 3. 
Wu SPORTS in Switzerland. Small 
escorted party Xmas & New Year 
15 days 42 gens. (Air 52 gns.). Other de- 
partures.—Attways Travet, 17, Sicilian 
Avenue, W.C.1. CHA 6436/7. 


HOTELS ‘AND GUEST HOUSES 


PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge 
Hotei. Cent. htg. Billiards. Library, 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good . Perm. resi- 
dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connaught Court 
Hotel.—33 rooms. One acre grounds 
Every comfort and superlative food. Terms: 
21s. day, 6 gns. weekly, inclusive. Tel.: 1944. 
ARTMOOR FARM offers~ comfortable 
holiday all seasons. Central heating. 
Home produce. 5 gns. weekly. 
—Mrs. I. Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe- 
in-the-Moor, Devon. 
= PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 
dings stay at Farringford in the 
Isle of Wight. Enjoy brisk sea air, wonder- 
ful scenery and perfect service at Parrinc- 
rors Horet, Freshwater, "Phone 312 
Details from the Manager. 


( LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, sae 

HOLE, PENZANCE. i seeking a 
restful hotel for relaxation «nd comfort, 
with excellent i—-& 6 and good sea fishing, 


in old world Corni 
voguipemonts. 
culars. 


dently ‘meet your Write 


Mason Bayant for parti 
1896. Published by Tue 
Subscription Rate to 


Dec. 23, 





XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 
Country House, 8 miles from Oxford; 
bus route. Beautiful gardens =e farmery. 
Bett, The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 
SOMERSET. WINDSOR HOTEL, — 
TON-SUPER-MARE. Facing 
Recommended for Comfort, Service, excel 
lent Cuisine. Central for golf, tennis, all 
amusements or for touring West Coun! 
Brochure from—M. H. Rosinson. Tel.: 





IRVING + Dremeete = LAte-aee 
THEATRE * UNUSUAL 1 PLAYS 
Theatre only for a 
os Membership Fee of 
Present Programme : 
10.30 (ex. Mon.), Sun. _ 
RE 
edli anderson, 
Edric Connor, etc. uare 


can be seen at this 
CLUB *Henurll 
IRVING CABA elses 
Apply: 17 Irving St., W.C.2(WHI 3678, 8657) 








WINTER in COMFORT 
at 


SMEDLEY’S 


MATLOCK 
SPECIAL TERMS 
from Ist October to 31st March. 
| Tariff booklet will be gladly sent 


| on application to Manager. 











Specrator Lrp., at its : Offices, 99 Gower St., 
any address in the World: 358. per annum, 


Friday, October 3, 1952. 











